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A TEN-YEAR STUDY OF ENROLMENTS 
AND DEGREES* 


FRED L. KERR 


HIs paper is an attempt to present briefly some of the salient facts 
‘be by a study of statistical reports published by this Asso- 
ciation for the past ten years. It is essentially an extension of the 
study presented four years ago, covering a six-year period. The ac- 
companying tables have been constructed in the same form as those 
used previously. The figures given here are a little smaller than those 
given before for the corresponding years. This is due, of course, to the 
fact that a few institutions had to be omitted because their data 
were missing from one or more of the later years and could not be 
obtained. The number of institutions lost in this way is 19, including 
6 universities, 6 liberal arts colleges, and a scattering in the other 
groups. The total number of institutions covered in the present study 
is 326, including 92 universities, 167 liberal arts colleges, 18 junior 
colleges, 31 teachers colleges, and 18 professional and technical 
schools. 

Table I is arranged by type of institution. It gives the total enrol- 
ments by sex, and the total degrees for each year together with the 
percentage gain or loss for each year, for the two five-year periods 





* Paper No. 711, Journal Series, University of Arkansas. 
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TABLE I 
Tora ENROLMENTS AND DeGREES CONFERRED 
ENROLMENTS Decrees 
Typsz or 
InstITUTION YEAR Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Men Gain or | Women | Gain or Total Gain or || Number | Gain or 
Loss Loss Loss Loss 
Universities 1929-30 | 210,995 111,829 322,824 47,454 
1930-31 | 218,407 | + 3.51 | 112,442 | + 0.55 | 330,849 | + 2.49 || 50,324 | + 6.05 
1931-32 | 219,551 | + 0.52 | 111,365 | — 0.96 | 330,916 | + 0.02 |] 53,584 | + 6.48 
1932-33 | 208,932 | — 4.84 | 104,414 | — 6.24 | 313,346 | — 5.31 | 53,358 | — 0.42 
1933-34 | 203,404 | — 2.65 | 100,663 | — 3.59 | 304,067 | — 2.96 || 50,624 | — 5.12 
1934-35 | 218,669 | + 7.50 | 105,504 | + 4.81 | 324,173 | + 6.61 || 50,255 | — 0.73 
1935-36 | 234,559 | + 7.27 | 112,676 | + 6.80 | 347,235 | + 7.11 $2,785 | + 5.03 
1936-37 | 251,770 | + 7.34 | 122,069 | + 8.34 | 373,839 | + 7.66 || 55,679 | + 5.48 
1937-38 | 265,971 | + 5.64 | 128,500 | + 5.27 | 394,471 | + 5.52 || 59,610 | + 7.06 
1938-39 | 276,397 | + 3.92 | 134,150 | + 4.40 | 410,547 | + 4.08 | 65,216 | + 9.40 
Ist § yrs. — 3.60 — 9.98 — 5.81 + 6.68 
2nd § yrs. +26. 40 +27.15 +26.64 +29.77 
10 Yr. Pd. +31.00 +19.96 +27.17 +37.43 
Liberal Arts | 1929-30 | 34,749 57,802 92,551 13,365 
Colleges 1930-31 36,089 | + 3.86 | 57,183 | — 1.07] 93,272 | + 0.78 } 13,888 | + 3.91 
1931-32 | 36,717 | + 1.74] 55,797 | — 2.42 | 92,514 | — 0.82 |] 14,351 | + 3.33 
1932-33 | 35,845 | — 2.37 | 55,308 | — 0.88 | o1,153 | — 1.47 || 13,569 | — 5.45 
1933-34 | 35,220 | — 1.74] $4,517 | — 1.43 | 80,737 | — 1.55 |] 13,457 | — 0.83 
1934-35 | 36,029 | + 2.30] 56,936 | + 4.44 | 92,965 | + 3.60 ] 13,837 | + 2.82 
1935-36 | 37,161 | + 3.14 | 59,858 | + 5.13 | 97,019 | + 4.36 [| 14,205 | + 3.31 
1936-37 | 37,686 | + 1.41 | 61,197 | + 2.24 | 98,883 | + 1.92 || 14,617 | + 2.25 
1937-38 38,551 | + 2.30 | 62,950 | + 2.86 | 101,501 | + 2.65 |] 15,565 | + 6.49 
1938-39 | 40,505 | + 5.07 | 64,895 | + 3.09 | 105,400 | + 3.84 } 16,333 | + 4.93 
Ist § yrs. + 1.36 — 5.68 — 3.04 + 0.69 
and ¢ yrs. +12. 42 +13.98 +13.38 +18.04 
to Yr. Pd. +16.56 +12.27 +13.88 +22.21 
Junior 1929-30 2,579 2,880 5,459 
Colleges 1930-31 3,012 | +16.79 3,047 | + §.80 6,059 | +10.99 
1931-32 3,525 | +17.03 3,219 | + 5.64 6,744 | +11.31 
1932-33 3,733 | + 5.90 3,079 | — 4.35 6,812 | + 1.01 
1933-34 3,532 | — §.41 3,120 | + 1.33 6,651 | — 2.36 
1934-35 3,780 | + 7.05 3,243 | + 3.94 7,023 | + 5.59 
1935-36 3,801 | + 0.56 3,487 | + 7.52 7,288 | + 3.77 
1936-37 4,035 | + 6.16 3,522 | + 1.00 7,557 | + 3.69 
1937-38 4,173 | + 3.42 3,915 | +11.16 ’ + 7.05 
1938-39 4,999 | +19.79 4,603 | +17.57 9,602 | +18.72 
Ist § yrs. +36.91 + 8.33 +21.84 
and § yrs. +32.25 +41.94 +36.72 
to Yr. Pd. +93.83 +59.83 +75.89 
Teachers 1929-30 8,809 22,209 31,018 2,734 
Colleges 1930-31 9,746 -64 | 22,534 | +.1.46 | 32,280 | + 4.07] 3,156 | +15.44 
1931-32 12,322 -16 21,145 | — 6.16 32,466 | + 0.58 3,508 | +11.15 
1932-33 11,342 -19 | 20,144 | — 4.73 | 31,486 | — 3.02} 3,655 | + 4.19 
1933-34 9,741 -12 | 17,668 | —12.29 | 27,409 | —12.95 | 3,407 | — 6.79 
1934-35 | 10,511 -90 | 17,329 | — 1.92 | 27,840 | + 1.57] 3,525 | + 3.46 
1935-36 | 10,776 -§2 | 18,444 | + 6.43 | 29,220] + 4.96] 3,520 | — 0.14 
1936-37 | 11,016 .23 | 18,921 | + 2.59 | 209,937 | + 2.45] 3,790 | + 7.93 
1937-38 | 11,261 -22 | 19,345 | + 2.24] 30, + 2.23 | 4,177 | + 9.95 
1938-39 | 14,025 -54 | 22,090 | +14.19 | 36,115 | +18.00 | 4,952 | +18.55 
Ist § yrs. .58 —20.45 —11.64 +24.62 
and ¢ yrs. 43 +27.47 +29.72 +40. 48 
to Yr. Pd. +21 — 0.54 +16. 43 +81.13 
Professional 1929-30 22,925 5,325 28,250 3,739 
& Technical] 1930-31 24,074 -O1 5,382 | + 1.07 | 29,456 | + 4.27 ]] 3,908 | + 4.52 
Schools 1931-32 23,473 -50 g,11r | — 5.04 | 28,584 | — 2.96} 4,189 | + 7.19 
1932-33 | 21,718 48 4,939 | — 3-37 | 26,657 | — 6.74] 4,114 | — 1.79 
1933-34 | 20,122 235 4,788 | — 3.06 | 24,910 | — 6.55 || 4,256 | + 3.45 
1934-35 | 21,093 .83 5,224 | + 9.11 | 26,317 | + 5.65 | 3,041 | — 7.40 
1935-36 22,698 61 5,281 | + 1.09] 27,979 | + 6.32 ]/ 4,059 | + 2.99 
1936-37 | 24,320 +15 5,564 | + 5.36 | 29,884 | + 6.81 | 4,227 | + 4.14 
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TABLE I—Continued 














ENROLMENTS Decrees 
Type oF 
INsTITUTION YEAR Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Men Gain or | Women | Gain or Total Gain or | Number] Gain or 
Loss Loss Loss Loss 
1937-38 | 27,343 | +12.43 6,116 | + 9.92 | 33,459 | +11.96 ] 4,668 | +10. 43 
1938-39 | 29,546 | + 8.06 6,587 | + 7.70 | 36,133 | + 7.99] 5,199 | +11.38 
Ist § yrs. —12.23 —10.08 —11.82 +13.83 
2nd § yrs. +40.07 +26.09 +37.30 +31.92 
10 Yr. Pd. +28.88 +23.70 +27.90 +39.05 
Total 1929-30 | 280,057 200,045 480, 102 67,292 
1930-31 | 291,328 | + 4.02 | 200,588 | + 0.27 | 491,916 | + 2.46 || 71,276 | + 5.92 
1931-32 | 294,587 | + 1.12 | 196,637 | — 1.97 | 491,224 | — 0.14 } 75,632 | + 6.11 
1932-33 | 281,570 | — 4.42 | 187,884 | — 4.45 | 469,454 | — 4.43 | 74,696 | — 1.24 
1933-34 | 272,018 | — 3.39 | 180,756 | — 3.79 | 452,774 | — 3-55 || 71,744 | — 3-95 
1934-35 | 290,082 | + 6.64 | 188,236 | + 4.14 | 478,318 | + 5.64 |] 71,558 | — 0.26 
1935-36 | 308,995 | + 6.52 | 199,746 | + 6.11 | 508,741 | + 6.36 || 74,659 | + 4.33 
1936-37 | 328,827 | + 6.42 | 211,273 | + 5.77 | 540,100 | + 6.16 || 78,322 | + 4.91 
1937-38 | 347,299 | + 5.62 | 220,826 | + 4.52 | 568,125 | + 5.19 || 84,020 | + 7.28 
1938-39 | 365,472 | + 5.23 | 232,325 | + 5-21 | 597,797 | + 5-22 |] 91,700 | + 9.14 
Ist § yrs. — 2.87 — 9.64 — 5.69 + 6.62 
and ¢ yrs. +25.99 +23.42 +24.98 +28.15 
to Yr. Pd. +30.50 +16.14 +24.51 +36.27 
































and for the ten-year period. In the main, this table shows gains in en- 
rolment for the first year or two of the period, then losses for about 
three years, followed by consistent gains in all groups for the last five 
years. During the years of recession the losses in women students were 
slightly greater than among the men, and the subsequent gains in 
women have been smaller than the men, the total net gain for men 
being nearly twice that for women. With one exception, the largest 
gain over the ten year period is in the men enrolled in the teachers 
colleges, which is 59 per cent. Curiously enough, the women in the 
teachers colleges have a net loss of about 14 of one per cent over the 
ten year period. Whether this same relationship exists in the education 
colleges or curricula of universities and other institutions could not be 
ascertained, since our annual reports do not give the enrolments in 
individual curricula by sex. The one exception mentioned above is 
the junior college group which has an increase of nearly 94 per cent 
in men and 60 per cent in women for the ten year period. This group 
shows increases for every year except one, 1933-1934, in which there 
was a loss of slightly over 2 per cent. 

The tabulation of degrees conferred follows trends similar to the 
enrolments, except that in general the percentage increases are greater 
and the losses smaller than in the enrolmerits. The net increase in 
degrees is 36 per cent as compared to a net increase of 24.5 per cent 
in enrolment. A similar relationship exists in each type of institution. 
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TABLE II 
Torat ENROLMENTS AND DeGREES CONFERRED, ARRANGED BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVvIsIONs 
ENROLMENTS Decrees 
Division YEAR Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Men Gain or | Women | Gain or Total Gain or || Number! Gain or 
Loss Loss Loss Loss 
North Atlan- | 1929-30 89, 505 62,126 151,631 21,052 
tic States 1930-31 92,070 | + 2.87] 60,459 | — 2.68 | 152,529 | + 0.59 |] 22,200 | + 5.45 
1931-32 92,589 | + 0.56 59,896 | — 0.93 | 152,485 | — 0.03 || 23,577 | + 6.20 
1932-33 | 89,077] — 3.79 | 58,738 | — 1.93 | 147,815 | — 3.06 || 23,296 | — 1.19 
1933-34 | 85,810 | — 3.67] 56,502 | — 3.81 | 142,312 | — 3.72 || 22,887 | — 1.76 
1934-35 86,655 | + 0.98 | 58,192 | + 2.99 | 144,847 | + 1.78 || 22,370 | — 2.26 
1935-36 | 88,685 | + 2.34] 61,398 | + 5.51 | 150,083 | + 3-61 || 23,490 | + 5.01 
1936-37 | 93,237] + 6.13 | 64,149 | + 4.48 | 157,386 | + 4.87 || 23,455 | — 0.19 
1937-38 | 97,773 | + 4.87 | 67,463 | + 5.17 | 165,236 | + 4.99 || 24,429 | + 4.15 
1938-39 | 100,012 | + 2.29] 69,739 | + 3.37 | 169,751 | + 2-73 || 26,148 | + 7.04 
Ist § yrs. — 4.13 — 9.05 — 6.15 + 8.72 
and § yrs. +15. 41 +19.84 +17.19 +16.89 
1o Yr. Pd. +11.74 +12.25 +11.95 +24.21 
South Atlan- | 1929-30 27,958 18,503 46, 461 6,112 
tic States 1930-31 29,091 | + 4.05 18,575 | + 0.39] 47,666 | + 2.59 6,450 | + 5.53 
1931-32 29,668 | + 1.98 | 18,311 | — 1.42] 47,979 | + 0.66 6,965 | + 7.98 
1932-33 29,048 | — 2.09 | 18,011 | — 1.64] 47,059 | — 1.92 6,990 | + 0.36 
1933-34 | 27,446] — 5.52] 16,469] — 8.56] 43,915 | — 6.68 |} 6,848 | — 2.03 
1934-35 | 29,349 | + 6.93 | 17,339] + 5.28] 46, + 6.27 |} 6,940 | + 1.34 
1935-36 30, + 5.51 18,265 | + 5.34 49,231 | + 5.49 6,893 | — 0.68 
1936-37 | 31,930] + 3.11] 19,034] + 4.21] 50,964] + 3-52 |] 7,439 | + 7.92 
1937-38 | 33,765 | + 5.75 | 19,982 | + 4.98 | 53,747 | + 5-46 || 8,188 | +10.07 
1938-39 | 35,635 | + 5.54 | 20,981 | + 5.00] 56,616] + 5.34 8,663 | + 5.80 
Ist § yrs. — 1.83 —10.99 — 5.48 +12.04 
2nd § yrs. +21.42 +21.00 +21.32 +24.83 
1o Yr. Pd. +27. 46 +13.39 +21.86 +41.74 
North Centralj 1929-30 | 93,142 59,375 152,517 24,546 
States 1930-31 97,380 | + 4.55 | 60,733 | + 2.29 | 158,113 | + 3.67 || 26,152 | + 6.54 
1931-32 | 96,'23 | — 0.67 | 58,604 | — 3.51 | 155,327 | — 1-76 || 27,222 | + 4.09 
1932-33 | 89,423 | — 7.55 | 54,092 | — 7.70] 143,515 | — 7-60 || 26,507 | — 2.63 
1933-34 | 86,113 | — 3.70 | §2,521 | — 2.90 | 138,634 | — 3.40 || 24,829 | — 6.33 
1934-35 | 91,734 | + 6.53 | $3,583 | + 2.02 | 145,317 | + 4.82 || 24,404 | — 1.71 
1935-36 | 99,815 | + 8.81 | 56,308 | + 5.09 | 156,123 | + 7.44 |] 25,315 | + 3.73 
1936-37 | 106,540 | + 6.74 | 61,020 | + 8.37 | 167,560 | + 7.33 |] 27,275 | + 7.74 
1937-38 | 112.045 | + 5.17 62,888 | + 3.06 | 174,933 | + 4.40 || 29,263 | + 7.29 
1938-39 | 118,511 | + 5.77 | 66,779 | + 6.19 | 185,290 | + 5.92 || 32,468 | +10.95 
Ist § yrs. — 3.64 —11.54 — 9.10 + 1.15 
and § yrs. +29.19 +24.63 +27.51 +33.04 
to Yr. Pd. +27.24 +12. 47 +21. 49 +32.27 
South Central} 1929-30 29,296 27,301 56,597 8,084 
States 1930-31 30,090 | + 2.71 | 27,407] + 0.39] 57,497] + 1-59 |] 8,223 | + 1.72 
1931-32 | 30,746 | + 2.18] 26,491 | — 3-34] 57,237 | — 0-45 8,972 | + 9.11 
1932-33 | 30,112 | — 2.06 | 24,935 | — 5-87] 55,047 | — 3-83 8,829 | — 1.59 
1933-34 | 29,279 | — 2.77] 24,196] — 2.96] 53,475 | — 2-86 || 8,715 | — 1.29 
1934-35 33,636 | +14.88 | 27,014 | +11.65 | 60,650 | +13.42 5965 | + 2.87 
1935-36 | 36,771 | + 9.32 | 28,810] + 6.65 | 65,581 | + 8.13 |] 9,843 | + 9.79 
1936-37 | 39,901 | + 8.76] 30,392 | + 5.49] 70,383 | + 7-32 || 10,746 | + 9.17 
1937-38 | 42,858 | + 7.17] 32,434 | + 6.72] 75,292 | + 6.97 |] 11,761 | + 9.45 
1938-39 | 46,647 | + 8.84] 34,303 | + 5.76] 80,950 | + 7.51 || 12,852 | + 9.28 
Ist § yrs. — 0.06 —11.37 — 5.52 + 7.81 
and § yrs. +38.68 +26.98 +33.47 +43.36 
10 Yr. Pd. +59.23 +25.65 +43.03 +58. 
Western 1929-30 40,156 32,740 72,896 7,498 
States 1930-31 42,607 | + 6.33 | 33,414] + 2.06 | 76,111 | + 4.41 8,251 | +10.04 
1931-32 44,861 | + 5.07 33,335 | — 0.24] 78,196 | + 2.74 8, + 7.82 
1932-33 43,910 | — 2.12 | 32,108 | — 3.68 | 76,018 | — 2.79 9,074 | + 2.00 
1933-34 | 43,772 | — 0.31 | 31,068 | — 3.24] 74,840] — 1.55 || 8,465 | — 6.71 
1934-35 48,916 | +11.75 32,757 | + 5.44] 81,673 | + 9-13 8,879 | + 4.89 
1935-36 52,758 | + 7.85 | 34,965 | + 6.74 | 87,723 | + 7-41 9,118 | + 2.69 
1936-37 | 57,129 | + 8.28] 36,678 | + 4.90] 93,807] + 6.94 || 9,407 | + 3-17 
1937-38 | 60,858 | + 6.53 | 38,059 | + 3.77 | 98,917] + 5.45 || 10,379 | 110.33 
1938-39 | 64,667] + 6.26 | 40,523 | + 6.47 | 105,190 | + 6.34 || 11,569 | +11.47 
Ist § yrs. + 9.00 — §.11 + 2.67 +12.90 
and 5 yrs. +32.20 +23.71 +28.79 +30.30 
10 Yr. Pd. +61.04 +23.77 +44.30 +54.29 
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States INCLUDED IN REGIONAL Divisions IN TABLE II 














Nortu ATLANTIC Sout ATLANTIC Nortu CentRAL Soutu CenTRAL WEsTERN 
Connecticut Alabama Illinois Arkansas Arizona 
aine Delaware Indiana Kansas California 
Massachusetts Dist. of Columbia Iowa Kentucky Colorado 
New Hampshire Florida Michigan Louisiana Idaho 
New Jersey Georgia Minnesota Mississippi Montana 
New York Maryland Nebraska Missouri Nevada 
Pennsylvania North Carolina North Dakota Oklahoma New Mexico 
Rhode Island South Carolina Ohio Tennessee Oregon 
Vermont Virginia South Dakota Texas Utah 
West Virginia Wisconsin Washington 
Wyoming 

















This appears to indicate a decreasing mortality among our college 
students and an increasing persistence in continuing on to graduation. 

Table II gives figures corresponding to Table I but arranged by 
geographical divisions. The states included in these several divisions 
are shown at the foot of the table. The North Atlantic group has the 
smallest net gain with 12 per cent. In this division the net gain in 
women (1214 per cent) slightly exceeds the gain in men (1134 per 
cent). By far the largest gains are in the South Central and the West- 
ern divisions, 43 per cent and 44 per cent respectively, as compared 
with about 25 per cent for the country as a whole. In all divisions 
except the North Atlantic the gains in men are more than twice as 
great as the gains in women. The tabulation of degrees shows the 
same tendencies as indicated in Table I, modified, naturally, by the 
enrolment variations of the several divisions. 

Table III gives the percentage increase or decrease by sex, type 
of institution and geographical division. Because of the extensive 
subdivision of this table it is hardly feasible to reproduce the actual 
figures and, hence, the percentage variations alone are shown. The 
table reflects the general trends previously shown but with some 
interesting variations. Note the appreciably larger percentage increase 
for women than for men in the universities in the South Atlantic 
division and in the liberal arts colleges and professional schools of 
the North Atlantic division. There is a net decrease for women in the 
teachers colleges of the North Central district and in the profes- 
sional schools of the South Atlantic area. 

Table IV gives a summary of the degrees conferred in the various 
types of institutions in the several geographic divisions. The net gains 
over the ten-year period are all considerably larger than the gains in 
enrolment. As would be expected from the enrolment figures already 
given, the smallest gains are in the North Atlantic district where 
they run from 18 to 27 per cent. The professional schools of the 
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TABLE III 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE OR DecreASE IN ENROLMENTS FROM YEAR TO YEAR AND OVER THE TEN-YEAR Periop 


BY GEOGRAPHICAL Division AND BY Sex 
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TABLE IV 


Decrees CONFERRED IN THE SEVERAL Types OF INSTITUTIONS ARRANGED BY 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIVvIsIONs 





















































Universities L. A. Cotteces | Teacu. Cotteces Pror. SCHOOLS 
Division YEAR Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Number| Gain or | Nu™ | Gain or | Num | Gain or | Num | Gain or 
ber Loss ber Loss ber Loss 
North Atlantic 1930 14,144 5,706 1,202 
States 1931 14,923 | + 5.14 | 6,012 | + 5.36 1,265 | + 5.24 
1932 16,039 | + 7.48 | 6,219 | + 3.44 1,319 | + 4.27 
1933 16,289 | + 1.56 | 5,672 | — 8.80 1,335 | + 1.21 
1934 16,037 | — 1.55 | 5,612 | — 1.06 1,238 | — 7.27 
1935 15,391 | — 4.03 | 5,766 | + 2.74 1,213 | — 2.02 
1936 16,143 | + 4. 6,149 | + 6.64 1,198 | — 1.24 
1937 16,098 | — 0.28 | 6,144 | — 0.08 1,213 | + 1.26 
1938 16,577 | + 2.98 | 6,569 | + 6.92 1,283 | + 5.77 
1939 18,074 | + 9.03 | 6,656 | + 1.32 1,418 | + 10.52 
Ist § yrs. +12.98 — 1.65 + 3.00 
and ¢ yrs. +17.43 +15.44 + 16.90 
to Yr. Pd. +27.34 +16.65 + 17.97 
South Atlantic 1930 ‘554 2,052 163 783 
States 1931 3,290 | + 5.65 | 2,157 | + 5.12 204 | + 25.15 799 | + 2.04 
1932 3,595 | + 9.27 | 2,176 | + 0.88 278 | + 36.27 916 | + 14.64 
1933 3,648 | + 1.47 | 2,155 | — 0.97 297 | + 6.83 890 | — 2.84 
1934 3,521 | — 3.48 | 2,080 | — 3.48 283 | — 4.71 964] + 8.31 
1935 3,766 | + 6.96 | 2,114 | + 1.63 270] — 4.59 790 | — 18.05 
1936 3,784 | + 0.48 | 2,090 | — 1.14 294] + 8.89] 725 | — 8.23 
1937 4,076 | + 7.72 | 2,230 | + 6.70 340 | + 15.65 793 | + 9.38 
1938 4,613 | +13.17 | 2,251 | + 0.94 397 | + 16.76 927 | + 16.90 
1939 4,876 | + 5.70 | 2,325 | + 3.29 471 | + 18.64 991 | + 6.90 
1st § yrs. +13.07 + 1.36 + 73.62 + 23.12 
and § yrs. +29. 47 + 9.98 + 74.44 + 25.44 
to Yr. Pd. +56.58 +13.30 +188 .96 + 26.56 
North Central 1930 18,572 3,560 1,176 1,238 
States 1931 19,761 | + 6.40 | 3,689 | + 3.62 | 1,363 | + 15.90 | 1,339 | + 8.16 
1932 20,352 | + 2.99 | 3,831 | + 3.85 | 1,644 | + 20.62 | 1,395 | + 4.18 
1933 19,836 | — 2.54 | 3,623 | — 5.43 | 1,754 | + 6.69] 1,294 | — 7.24 
1934 18,257 | — 7. 3,630 | + 0.19 | 1,638 | — 6.61 | 1,304 | + 0.77 
1935 18,072 | — 1.01 | 3,618 | — 0.33 | 1,592 | — 2.81 | 1,122 | — 13.96 
1936 18,884 | + 4.49 | 3,636 | + 0.50 | 1,617] + 1.57] 1,178 | + 4.99 
1937 20,643 | + 9.31 | 3,736 | + 2.75 | 1,678 | + 3.77] 1,218 | + 3.40 
1938 22,223 | + 7.65 | 4,015 | + 7.47 | 1,713 | + 2.09] 1,312 | + 7.72 
1939 24,290 | + 9.30 | 4,382 | + 9.14 | 2,286 | + 33.45 | 1,510 | + 15.09 
Ist § yrs. — 1.70 + 1.97 + 39.29 + 45.33 
and § yrs. +34.41 21.12 + 43.59 + 34.58 
1o Yr. Pd. +30.79 +23.09 + 94.39 + 21.97 
South Central 1930 5,288 1,242 1,263 291 
States 1931 5,411 | + 2.33 | 1,144 | — 7.89 |] 1,387] + 9.82 281 |} — 3.44 
1932 6,092 | +12.59 | 1,242 | + 8.57 | 1,346 | — 2.96 292 | + 3.91 
1933 6,047 | — 0.74 | 1,107 | —10.87 | 1,356 | + 0.74 319 | + 9.25 
1934 5,771 | — 4.56 | 1,244 | +12.38 | 1,227] — 9.51 473 | + 48.28 
1935 5,797 | + 0.45 | 1,326 | + 6.59] 1,324] + 7.91 518 | + 9.51 
1936 6,392 | +£0.26 | 1,502 | +13.27 |] 1,303 | — 1.59 646 | + 24.71 
1937 6,942 | + 8.60] 1,555 | + 3.53 | 1,549] + 18.88 qoo| + 8.36 
1938 7,482 | + 7.78 | 1,730 | +11.25 | 1,759] + 13.56 790 | + 12.86 
1939 8,085 | + 8.06 | 1,922 | +11.10 |] 1,944 | + 10.52 gor | + 14.05 
Ist § yrs. + 9.13 + 0.16 — 2.85 + 62.54 
and § yrs. +39.47 +44.95 + 46.83 + 73.94 
to Yr. Pd. +52. +54.75 + 53.92 +209.62 
Western States 1930 6,336 805 132 225 
1931 6,939 | + 9.52 886 | +10.06 202 | + 53.03 224] — 0.44 
1932 7,506 | + 8.17 883 | — 0.34 240 | + 18.81 267 | + 19.20 
1933 7,538 | + 0.43 | 1,012 | +14.61 248 | + 3.33 276 | + 3.37 
1934 7,038 | — 6.63 891 | —11.96 259 | + 4.44 277 | + 0.36 
1935 7,229 | + 2.71 | 1,013 | +13.69 339 | + 30.89 298 | + 7.58 
1936 7,582 | + 4.88 918 | — 9.38 306 | — 9.73 312 | + 4.'70 
1937 7,920 | + 4.46 952 | + 3.70 232 | — 24.18 303 | — 2.88 
1938 8,715 | +10.04 | 1,000 | + 5.04 308 | + 32.76 356 | + 17.49 
1939 9,891 | +13.49 | 1,048 | + 4.80 ag | — 18.51 379 | + 6.46 
Ist § yrs. +11.08 +10.68 + 96.21 + 23.11 
and § yrs. +36.82 + 3.46 — 25.96 + 27.18 
10 Yr. Pd. +56.11 +30.19 + 90.15 + 68.44 
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TABLE VII 
Summary oF Decrees BY TYPE 
BACHELORS Masters PROFESSIONAL Doctors Honorary 
TYPE OF 
Instiru-| YEAR Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
TION Number] Gain or | Num | Gain or | Num | Gain or | Nu™| Gain or |Num-| Gain or 
Loss ber Loss ber Loss ber Loss ber | “Loss 
Universi- 1931 29,114 4,975 1,131 772 154 
ties 1932 | 29,969 | + 2.94] 5,769 | + 15.96] 1,100 | — 2.74] 944 | + 22.28) 152 | — 1.30 
1933 | 29,227 | — 2.48] 6,235 | + 8.08] 1,056 | — 4.00] 941 | — 0.32] 184 | +21.05 
1934 | 28,083 | — 3.91| 5,252 | — 15.77] 1,278 | +21.02] 905 | — 3.83) 163 | —11.41 
1935 | 27,940 | — 0.51] 5,019 | — 4.44] 1,128 | —11.74] 942 | + 4.09] 165 | + 1.23 
1936 | 29,152 | + 4.34] 5,619 | + 11.95] 1,069 | — 5.23] 932] — 1.06) 164 | — 0.61 
1937 | 30,924 | + 6.08] 6,462 | + 15.00] 1,055 | — 1.31] 984] + 5.58) 165 | + 0.61 
1938 | 32,933 | + 6.50} 7,026 | + 8.73] 1,188 | +12.61|1,037 | + 5.39] 179 | + 8.48 
1939 | 36,336 | +10.33] 8,007 | + 13.96] 1,287 | + 8.33] 985 | — 5.01] 167 | — 6.70 
Ist § yrs. — 4.03 + 0.88 — 0.27 + 22.02 + 7.14 
Last § yrs. +30.05 + 59.53 +14.10 + 4.56 + 1.21 
9 Yr. Pd. +24.81 + 60.94 +13.79 + 27.59 + 8.44 
Liberal 1931 | 12,301 257 50 8 172 
Arts 1932 12,697 | + 3.22] 264] + 2.72 49 | — 2.00 9 | + 12.50) 191 | +11.05 
Colleges 1933 12,141 | — 4.38] 285 | + 7.95 42 | —14.29] 12 | + 33.33] 167 | —12.97 
1934 | 12,002 | — 1.14] 335 | + 17.54 30 | —28.57] 18 | + 50.00) 225 | +34.73 
1935 | 12,268 | + 2.22] 307] — 8.36 33 | +10.00] 15 | — 16.67) 238 | + 5.78 
1936 12,585 | + 2.58 323 | + §.21 38 | +15.15 6 | — 60.00] 208 | —12.61 
1937 | 13,020 | + 3.46} 326] + 0.93 37 | — 2.63} 22 | +266.67) 266 | +27.88 
1938 | 13,914 | + 6.87] 354] + 8.59 44 | +18.92) 12 | — 45.45] 190 | —28.57 
1939 | 14,628 | + 5.13 342 | — 3.39 5st | +15.91 18 | + 50.00} 215 | +13.16 
Ist § yrs. — 0.27 + 19.46 —34.00 + 87.50 +38.37 
Last § yrs. +19.24 + 11.40 +54.55 + 20.00 — 9. 
9 Yr. Pd. +18.92 + 33.07 + 2.00 +125.00 +25.00 
Teachers 1931 $, 319 331 21 ° 
Colleges} 1932 3,419 | + 9.87] 397] + 19.94 17 | — 19.05] 0 
1933 3,551 | + 3.86] 445 | + 12.09 26 | + 52.94, 1 
1934 3,374 | — 4.98} 287] — 35.51 19 | — 26.92] 1 
1935 3,511 | + 4.06] 273] — 4.88 23 | + 21.05] 0 
1936 3,434 | — 2.19] 379] + 38.83 14 | — 39-13} 2 
1937 3,655 | + 6.44] 428 | + 12.93 19 | + 35.71] 0 
1938 3,983 | + 8.97} 523 | + 22.20 22 | + 15.79] 1 
1939 4,547 | +14.16] 667 | + 27.53 26 | + 18.18] o 
Ist § yrs. +12.82 — 17.52 + 9.52 
Last § yrs. +29.51 +144.32 + 13.04 
9 Yr. Pd. +46.11 +101.51 + 23.81 
Profes- 1931 3,669 542 45 83 9 
sional 1932 3,729 | + 1.64) 625 | + 15.31 31 | 31.12 90 | + 8.43) 8 | —1I1X.11 
Schools 1933 3,644 | — 2.28} 598 | — 4.32 35 | +12.90| 104] + 15.56] 9 | +12.50 
1934 3,967 | + 8.86) 389] — 34.95 25 | —28.57| 105 | + 0.96] 10 | +11.11 
1935 3,593 | — 9-43] 472 | + 21.34 26 | + 4.00] 118 | + 12.38] 8 | —20.00 
1936 3,684 | + 2.53] 506] + 7.20 19 | —26.92] 156] + 32.20] 8 0.00 
1937 3,703 | + 0.52] §63 | + 11.26 20 | + 5.26] 138 | — 11.54] 11 | +37.50 
1938 4,129 | +11.50} 589] + 4.62 22 | +10.00! 136] — 1.45} 12] + 9.09 
1939 4,510 | + 9.23 714 | + 21.22 14 | —36.36] 150 | + 10.29] 15 | +25.00 
Ist § yrs. — 2.07 — 12.92 — 42.22 + 42.17 —II.11 
Last § yrs. +25.52 + 51.27 — 46.15 + 27.12 +87.50 
9 Yr. Pd. +22.92 + 31.73 —68.89 + 80.72 +66.67 
Total All 1931 48,196 6,105 1,226 884 335 
Institu- 1932 | 49,814 | + 3.36) 7,055 | + 15.56] 1,280 | — 3.75)1,060 | +19.911] 351 | + 4.78 
tions 1933 | 48,563 | — 2.51| 7,563 | + 7.20] 1,133 | — 3.98'1,083 | + 2.17) 361 + 2.85 
1934 | 47,426 | — 2.34) 6,263 | — 17.19) 1,333 | +17.65|1,047 | — 3.32] 309 | +10.53 
1935 | 47,312 | — 0.24] 6,071 | — 3.07) 1,187 | —10.95|1,098 | + 4.87] 411 | + 3.01 
1936 | 48,855 | + 3.26] 6,827 | + 12.45| 1,126 | — §5.14/1,108 | + 0.91] 382 | — 7.06 
1937 51,3023 | + 5.01] 7,779 | + 13.94] 1,112 | — 1.24/1, 163 + 4.96] 442 | +15.71 
1938 | 54,959 | + 7.13) 8,492 | + 9.17] 1,254 | +12.77|1,207 | + 3.78) 382 | —13.57 
1939 | 60,021 | + 9.21] 9,730 | + 14.58] 1,352 | + 7.81/1,179 | — 2.32) 397 | + 3-93 
Ist § yrs. — 1.83 — 0.56 — 3.18 + 24.21 +22.69 
Last 5 yrs. +26.86 + 60.27 +13.90 + 7.38 — 3.41 
9 Yr. Pd. +24.54 + 59.38 +10.28 + 33.37 +18.51 
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South Central district have the largest gain, 210 per cent, and the other 
groups of that district have over 50 per cent gain. The teachers colleges 
in the South Atlantic states show a gain of 189 per cent and in the 
North Central and Western states gains of over 90 per cent. 

In connection with Tables II and IV it should be pointed out that 
the numbers of junior colleges, teachers colleges and professional 
schools are so small (varying from 2 to 10) that the results shown may 
not be entirely reliable indices of the trends in these types of institu- 
tions. There are sufficient numbers of universities and liberal arts col- 
leges, however, to give reasonably reliable indications. 

Tables V and VI give summary figures of the enrolments in indi- 
vidual curricula and of degrees by major field. This type of data was 
not available for 1929-1930 and therefore these tables cover a nine- 
year period. Furthermore, since hardly any institutions offer all the 
curricula and many of them offer only a few of the major fields, there 
did not seem to be enough institutions to make it worth while to break 
these figures down into types of institutions or geographical divisions. 

Table V shows that the largest percentage of enrolment increases, 
in order of size, have been in agriculture, home economics, liberal 
arts (which includes pre-professional and “general college’ stu- 
dents), divinity, business administration, and engineering. The in- 
crease in graduate enrolment is second only to agriculture. Losses 
appear in architecture, dentistry, law, music, and pharmacy, the largest 
being in pharmacy. 

In Table VI we find the largest percentage increase for degrees in 
forestry, for which satisfactory enrolment figures were not available. 
Next in order follow agriculture, fine arts, home economics, educa- 
tion, business administration, all of which are over 50 per cent. The 
largest decreases are in classical languages, 63 per cent, and in mod- 
ern languages, 27 per cent. Losses also appear in architecture, Eng- 
lish, law, and pharmacy. 

Finally in Table VII is given a summary of the various types of 
degrees granted, separated by types of institutions. All through this 
table the master’s degrees have the largest net gains, except for the 
doctor’s degrees conferred by professional schools, and by liberal 
arts colleges. In the latter case, however, the actual number of doc- 
tor’s degrees is so small as to have no great significance. The per- 
centage gain in bachelor’s degrees is less than half that in the mas- 
ter’s degrees. This is a logical result of the very considerable increase 
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in graduate enrolment shown in Table V. The percentage gain in 
honorary degrees granted by professional schools is rather large, but 
again the actual number of such degrees is so small as to have little 
significance. The percentage gain in honorary degrees for liberal 
arts colleges is about three times as large as for universities. There 
is, however, an unusual amount of fluctuation from year to year in 
the number of honorary degrees for the liberal arts colleges. Thus, if 
we had stopped one year earlier, in 1938, the net gain would have 
been only 10 per cent instead of 25 per cent, while if we had stopped 
in 1937 it would have been over 50 per cent. 
—Volume 16, Number 1 











CURRENT METHODS OF APPROACH IN 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


THEODORE H. E. CHEN 


HE CURRICULUM of the liberal arts college in the United States 

has met with many criticisms. It lacks unity; it is a hodge-podge 
of miscellaneous courses and subjects not closely related to one an- 
other. There are no clear principles which unify the numerous offer- 
ings of the different departments into an intelligible whole. The cur- 
riculum is dominated by a quantitative concept of education which 
counts the processes and the results of college education in terms of 
courses, credits, and the number of hours a student spends in class. 
The bachelor’s degree becomes the result of a process of slow ac- 
cumulation of courses and credits rather than the indication of a 
certain degree of intellectual mastery or maturity. The content of 
the curriculum is so abstract and so narrowly specialized that its 
relationship to life problems becomes obscure. Unable to see this 
relationship, students fail to take keen interest in the studies. They 
manage to acquire enough knowledge to pass the examinations and 
accumulate the credits, but this knowledge too often fails to deepen 
their insight into the complex problems of personal and social life. 
The testimonies of students and alumni furnish ample evidence, 
from the point of view of the recipients at least, that college educa- 
tion has failed to give effective aid in the understanding or the solu- 
tion of the vital problems of modern life. 

The colleges have not been deaf to these criticisms. They have 
taken steps towards a reconstruction of the curriculum in an effort to 
avoid its glaring defects. An investigation of curriculum changes rfe- 
ported in 1929 that ‘the Brahmans should weep at what is happening 
to the content of the art-college curriculum.”* Since that time, even 
more radical changes have been effected in the curriculum of Ameri- 
can colleges. In introducing the changes, the colleges have followed no 
uniform method of approach. Numerous experiments are being con- 
ducted along different lines in various parts of the country. In a recent 
investigation of such experiments the writer examined the basic meth- 


* Yearbook Number XVII of the National Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1929), p. 19. 
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ods of approach employed in the various plans of curriculum reform.? 
It was found that there are at least five distinct methods of approach 
now being followed in the colleges and universities active in cur- 
riculum reconstruction. These are: (1) the tutorial-honors-method 
approach; (2) the broad-fields-of-knowledge approach; (3) the func- 
tions-of-living approach; (4) the classical approach; and (5) the 
individual approach. 

1. The tutorial-honors-method approach. In trying to remedy the 
defects arising out of the multiplicity of fragmentary courses and 
out of the mechanical system of hours and credits, many colleges 
and universities have introduced teaching methods and devices de- 
signed to promote independent purposeful study on the part of the 
students and to help them see the inter-relationships between the vari- 
ous course offerings which constitute the program of college study. 
Chief among the teaching methods are the tutorial plan and the 
honors plan. There are differences in the details of administration 
between these plans. The latter is generally reserved for a selected 
group of superior students and leads to graduation with honors. 
There are also variations in practice among colleges and universities 
which have adopted some form of tutorial or honors plan. There is 
the Independent Study Plan at Stanford, Vassar, and other colleges; 
the Preceptorial Plan at Bowdoin; the Autonomous Plan of Study 
at Antioch; and the Senior Fellows Plan at Dartmouth. These are 
only some examples of the many variations in name and practice. 
Even institutions which adopt similar names vary in details of pro- 
cedure. 

In spite of these variations, the tutorial method, the honors plan, 
and other modified forms represent a common approach to the cur- 
riculum problems of the college. Not only is the student released, 
to greater or less extent, from the mechanical requirements of class 
attendance, in terms of hours and credits, and given more oppor- 
tunity to pursue independent and self-initiated study, but he is given 
guidance in either personal conferences or small-group seminars to 
make plans for his college career. With emphasis on the mastery of 
broad fields of knowledge and on the appreciation of their inter- 
relationships, it is hoped that the college studies will form a more 
intelligible pattern and that the courses taken by the student will 
become parts of a planned program rather than fragmentary and 
unrelated hurdles to surmount and forget. 


* Theodore H. E. Chen, Developing Patterns of the College Curriculum in the 
United States. Los Angeles: The University of Southern California Press, 1940. 
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A central and essential feature of this approach is a general or 
comprehensive examination at the end of the college course. The 
general examination shifts the emphasis from the passing of discrete 
courses to organized knowledge within a whole field, from the ac- 
cumulation of credits to the actual demonstration of intellectual 
mastery, from quantity education to quality education. It introduces 
a form of unity into the curriculum by linking together into a related 
program the courses which a student takes from semester to semester. 
It sets a goal for student effort and lends a purpose to college studies 
in the achievement of a definite goal. 

To summarize, the colleges and universities which have intro- 
duced such innovations as the tutorial or honors plan and the general 
or comprehensive examination have approached the problem of cur- 
riculum reconstruction by the adoption of methods and devices to 
unify the multiple course offerings of the departments into a related 
program directed toward the achievement of a tangible goal. The 
student, on the one hand, is compelled by the nature of the general 
examination (which is far broader than course examinations) to 
make effort to trace the relationships between the content of the vari- 
Ous courses studied, and at the same time he is given positive aid 
and guidance in this effort, through personal or group conferences 
with chosen members of the faculty. 

Among the various methods of approach outlined in this article, 
this is the most popular. Its popularity may be explained in part by 
the fact that such changes as the tutorial-honors plan and the general 
examination can be introduced without upsetting the old machinery. 
No fundamental reconstruction of the curriculum is called for. The 
traditional courses offered by the various departments may be re- 
tained just as they have been, and it may not be necessary to intro- 
duce any new courses of instruction. This method of approach ac- 
cepts the traditional courses of the college curriculum and introduces 
certain methods and devices to tie together the discrete courses into 
more or less compact bundles. 

2. The broad-felds-of-knowledge approach. Convinced that the 
traditional courses offered by the various academic departments of 
the college are in need of fundamental reconstruction, some colleges 
and universities have undertaken to reorganize the content of the 
curriculum and to develop new courses of study in place of the old. 
It is contended that to enable students to appreciate the inter-related- 
ness of knowledge and to develop the understanding of broad prin- 
ciples within large fields of knowledge, it is necessary to develop 
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new courses of study which cover wider fields than the traditional 
departmental courses and which consciously attempt to introduce 
students to broad fields instead of limited segments of a field. It is 
further contended that since the content of the traditional depart- 
mental courses has been selected and organized from the standpoint 
of the scholar and the specialist, it is better suited for the training 
of scholars and specialists than for the general education of the non- 
specialist citizen or social leader; and, consequently, the college is 
challenged to develop courses of study which will better meet the 
needs of the non-specialist citizen. With the purpose of familiarizing 
the students with the cultural heritage, the present resources, and the 
major problems of contemporary civilization, colleges and universi- 
ties which follow this approach to curriculum reconstruction have 
organized new courses of study within a few broad fields which 
represent the total range of human knowledge that is available for 
the modern man. 

The most widely known example of this approach is the cur- 
riculum of the College of the University of Chicago. The studies of 
the College are classified under four broad fields of knowledge, viz., 
the Biological Sciences, the Humanities, the Physical Sciences, and the 
Social Sciences. For each field, provision is made for an introductory 
general course followed by departmental or interdepartmental se- 
quences. The purpose of the introductory course is not primarily to 
lay a foundation for more advanced study, but to acquaint the stu- 
dents with a broad field of human thought and achievement. 'ts con- 
tent is not restricted by the traditional departmental organization; it 
is interdepartmental in scope. The organization of the content and 
the method of treatment are both guided by a consideration of what 
an intelligent citizen in the modern world—not what the expert of 
the field—should know or learn to appreciate. The four introductory 
courses, designed to familiarize the students with the four major 
phases of western civilization, constitute the core of the curriculum 
of the College. Their content represents, in the judgment of the 
faculty, the minimum intellectual equipment of the modern educated 
man so that he may be an intelligent citizen of society able to under- 
stand and help solve its problems and aware of the cultural resources 
available for enriched personal living. 

The curriculum plan of the General College of the University of 
Florida has been guided by the same fundamental principles. Colum- 
bia College in the gradual introduction of general courses in different 
fields, the Undergraduate College of the University of Southern Cali- 
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fornia in its new plan of general studies required of all students, and 
other colleges and universities building their curriculum upon basic 
introductory courses representing not departments, but divisions of 
fields of thought and culture, are all examples of this approach to 
curriculum reconstruction. It is to be noted that the new curriculum 
concerns primarily the first two years of the College. The emphasis is 
on general education; the basic general courses constitute a core of 
general education which is required of all students. (Although in 
Chicago the students are not compelled to attend classes of any 
specific courses, they are, nevertheless, required to pass examinations 
to prove their competency in the fields of knowledge represented by 
the basic introductory courses. ) 

3. The functions-of-living approach. The colleges and universities 
employing this approach to curriculum reconstruction are also inter- 
ested in general education, and, dissatisfied with the traditional de- 
partmental courses as means of general education, they have also set 
out to rebuild the curriculum around a few broad areas. They feel, 
however, that to determine the areas on the basis of the best judg- 
ment of the faculty is subject to serious limitations. Faculties differ 
in their judgment of what students should know. Moreover, unable 
to escape the influences of their own past education, the specialists 
of various fields who constitute the college faculty are likely to pro- 
ceed no further than to reshuffle the traditional offerings into new 
groupings, which remain predominantly ‘academic’ in emphasis and 
stress book knowledge and purely intellectual achievements to the 
neglect of other educational outcomes equally important to general 
education. 

Maintaining that the primary purpose of general education is to 
improve the quality of living in modern society, the functions-of- 
living approach undertakes to build the college curriculum around 
major functions of living instead of fields of knowledge. Problems of 
modern living rather than the intellectual heritage of the race are 
made the starting point of curriculum construction. The determina- 
tion of these problems is based not merely upon the best judgment 
of the faculty, but upon the data obtained by an objective survey of 
the types of problems which confront a college-educated adult in 
contemporary American society. 

An example of this approach is the program of the General Col- 
lege of the University of Minnesota. To get an objective picture of 
the type of students entering the college and the kind of problems they 
are likely to confront after the completion of college education, the 
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General College undertook a study of its own students and a second 
study of four classes of alumni of the University of Minnesota. The 
first study was to yield data concerning the family and social-economic 
background of adolescents who came to the General College, their 
problems of educational and life adjustment, their interests and 
achievements; whereas the second study was to furnish information 
in regard to the activities and problems of college-trained adults in 
American society. An analysis and interpretation of these two sets of 
data resulted in the discernment of four areas of basic needs: namely, 
vocational orientation, home and family-life orientation, social and 
civic orientation, and personal life orientation. Courses of study were 
then organized to help students meet the problems in these areas. 
The studies were thus organized and grouped according to the areas 
of life problems to which they contributed. 

Another example of this approach to curriculum construction is 
furnished by Stephens College in Columbia, Missouri, where a sur- 
vey was made of the activities and problems of women who had 
graduated from college and were engaged either in homemaking or 
in careers outside the home. Again, the data obtained were made the 
basis of both major divisions of the curriculum and the content of 
certain specific courses of study. 

4. The classical approach. Dissatisfied with the lack of unity in 
the college curriculum and feeling that it is practically impossible to 
achieve unity out of the multiple departmental offerings of the mod- 
ern college, some educators have looked to the past for guidance. 
Envious of the simplicity and unity of the mediaeval curriculum, 
they believe that the solution of present problems of the college cur- 
riculum is to be found in the restoration of that medieval curriculum, 
with the original liberal arts as the organizing center of studies. Cur- 
riculum reconstruction is to be effected by a return to the classics and 
a study of truths and principles embodied therein, whose abiding 
values do not change with the passage of time. Liberal education in 
the present age is to be achieved, not by a direct study of the per- 
plexing problems of contemporary life, but through a mastery of the 
great truths and “first principles’ contained in the classical ‘‘great 
books”’ of the past. 

The most striking example of the classical approach is the cur- 
riculum of the St. John’s College at Annapolis, Maryland. It is a 
single-track, all-required curriculum consisting of the study of more 
than a hundred selected ‘‘great books” from the time of the Greeks 
down to the early part of this century. These great books are studied 
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by all the students; there are no electives. The list of books covers 
the seven liberal arts of the mediaeval university; languages and 
mathematics, by virtue of their supreme value in disciplining the 
intellect, occupy a prominent place and must be pursued through four 
years of college. These chosen books are studied in chronological 
order; there are no departments, no divisions. Beginning with the 
study of Greek classics in the freshman year, students do not study 
“modern” writers (Darwin, Galton, James, Freud, and others) un- 
til the senior year. Modern textbooks are rejected because they are too 
far removed from the classical tradition. 

St. John’s program brings into relief a philosophy of liberal edu- 
cation which dominates the curriculum of many other colleges. There 
are other colleges which have not undertaken such a thorough re- 
construction of the curriculum as St. John’s, but which, in their em- 
phasis on classical studies and their belief that the central problems 
of liberal education today are no different from those of the Greeks, 
are guided by the same fundamental philosophy of education. In 
the same category may be considered educational theorists and ad- 
ministrators who criticize the modern college for having succumbed 
too easily to changing social demands, for having become a “‘service- 
station” or a “weather vane.”’ Exponents of the classical approach 
maintain that the discipline of the mind is more important than 
encyclopedic knowledge of contemporary affairs, that the classics and 
the languages still remain the best means of mental discipline, and 
that the study of the great truths embodied in the classics constitutes 
a better preparation for modern living than a direct. study of the 
perplexing problems of contemporary society. 

5. The individual approach. Exponents of the individual approach 
start with the fundamental thesis that education is essentially an 
individual affair and that truly effective education must always begin 
with the interests, purposes, abilities, and needs of the individual 
learner. Since individuals differ in their abilities and potentialities, in 
their past background and future plans, the course of growth and 
education must be different for each individual. To set in advance 
any general system to which every student is compelled to conform 
would be to ignore the fact of individual differences. The vital col- 
lege curriculum can not be a Procrustean bed; it must be worked out 
for every student according to his or her individual needs and inter- 
ests. Unity in the curriculum is to be achieved, not by means of ex- 
ternal devices or new courses of instruction, but through the intrinsic 
motivation of the learner who sees the significance of his studies in 
relation to his purposes. The curriculum may be reorganized in terms 
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of either broad fields of knowledge or functions of living, but unless 
the individual learner sees the significance of his studies in relation 
to his personal plans and problems, reorganized subject matter may 
remain as foreign to the experience of the learner as the departmental 
offerings of the traditional college. 

As examples of this approach, one thinks of such small “‘experi- 
mental” colleges as Sarah Lawrence College and Bard College in 
New York, Bennington College in Vermont, Black Mountain Col- 
lege in North Carolina, and others. Liberal education in these colleges 
is interpreted in terms of the development of the individual. The 
development, to be sure, should not be narrow or one-sided; but 
breadth is to be sought, not by means of the rigid requirement of 
core courses or by the regulation of concentration and distribution, 
but through skillful teaching which tries to lead the student to new 
interests and new discoveries. There are no uniform requirements to 
prevent a student from pursuing his special interest or interests be- 
fore the completion of required general studies. On the other hand, 
individual interests and purposes are capitalized from the day of 
admission and made the starting point of the college career. 

Most of the courses of instruction in these colleges are not so 
greatly different from those of the traditional college. What is unique 
is the way in which courses are presented to the student and the 
psychological attitude with which the student selects the courses. 
Guidance plays a strategic role. Each student is given individual guid- 
ance to discover his own interests and abilities, to map out a plan of 
study, and to explore new fields and new possibilities. Each student 
is judged according to his own standard. Self-expression through art 
assumes a new importance. Personal relations and personal values 
become central in education. 

In retrospect, it is evident that each approach has its merits as well 
as its limitations. It should also be remembered that these different 
approaches are not mutually exclusive and that a college may well 
combine several approaches into a unified program of curriculum 
reform. For example, the tutorial-honors method and the general 
examination which are characteristic of the first approach are also 
important features of the other four approaches; and a college may 
organize its curriculum in broad fields of knowledge, at the same time 
adopting the survey-of-needs approach in the development of certain 
courses of instruction or certain fields of content, or making use of 


guidance techniques which are characteristic of the individual approach. 
—Volume 16, Number 1 














A FURTHER INVESTIGATION OF TRANSFER 
RELATIONS WITH SENIOR COLLEGES 


J. F. MeapD 


N APRIL, 1937, a joint committee consisting of three representa- 
I tives from junior colleges, and an equal number from senior 
colleges, was appointed by the Association of Texas Colleges to study 
problems arising out of transfer relationships between junior and 
senior colleges in Texas. This committee decided a study of transfer 
policies of senior colleges in other sections of the country would help 
to arrive at conclusions regarding the practices of Texas colleges in 
evaluating courses transferred from junior colleges, and authorized 
a suitable questionnaire for this purpose. 

The first survey revealed seven policies widely followed by most 
senior colleges and universities in their transfer relations with junior 
colleges. As a further aspect of this study, the writer has recently 
carried on a validating procedure by a “jury” method similar to that 
used by Dr. Robert H. Morrison. Dr. Morrison validated a large 
number of internal administrative practices in teachers’ colleges by 
submitting the results of a questionnaire study to a “jury” consisting 
of thirty teacher-college presidents nominated by the heads of all 
institutions which participated in the original study.’ 


THE SECOND QUESTIONNAIRE 


A similar procedure has been followed in the present study in an 
attempt to validate the findings resulting from the questionnaire 
originally sent out in this investigation. However, instead of allow- 
ing participating officials to nominate a jury, the following distin- 
guished senior-college educators were asked to select the jury: Dr. 
George F. Zook, American Council on Education; Dr. R. M. Hutchins, 
President of the University of Chicago; Dr. Frederick Eby, Professor 
of Education, University of Texas; Dr. C. S. Boucher, Chancellor of 
the University of Nebraska; Dr. R. L. Wilbur, President of Stanford 
University; Dr. L. V. Koos, Professor of Education, University of 
Chicago; Dr. F. L. Whitney, Professor of Education, Colorado State 


* Morrison, Robert H., Internal Administrative Organization in Teachers Colleges, 
Contributions to Education, No. 592, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1933. 
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College of Education; and Dr. W. C. Eells, Executive Secretary, 
American Association of Junior Colleges. This committee was chosen 
from senior-college educators, who, by virtue of their familiarity with 
and interest in the junior-college movement, are in position to suggest 
properly qualified nominees. 

Each member of the committee was asked to assist in the selection 
of a jury by nominating at least ten senior-college educators who, in 
the opinion of the jurors, are competent to pass judgment on certain 
transfer policies and practices of senior colleges. As a result of this 
request, nominations were received from all eight members of the 
nominating committee. Excluding duplications, the following list of 
66 jurors was submitted by the committee: 


Dean Harriett Allyn, Mt. Holyoke College 

Dean Harold Benjamin, University of Maryland 

Dean Thomas E. Benner, University of Illinois 

President W. B. Bizzell, University of Oklahoma 

Dr. F. E. Bolton, Professor of Education, University of Washington 
Dean T. D. Brooks, A. & M. College of Texas 

Dean A. J. Brumbaugh, University of Chicago 

Dr. D. S. Campbell, Professor of Education, Peabody College 
Registrar R. M. Carson, Colorado State College of Education 

Dr. W. W. Carpenter, Professor of Education, University of Missouri 
Dr. W. W. Charters, Professor of Education, Ohio State University 
Dr. M. C. Coulter, Professor and Advisor, University of Chicago 

Dr. L. L. Click, Professor of English, University of Texas 

Dr. C. C. Crawford, Professor of Education, University of Southern California 
Dr. J. O. Creager, Professor of Education, New York University 
President Carter Davidson, Knox College 

Dean Jesse B. Davis, Boston University 

Secretary-General Roy J. Deferrari, Catholic University of America 
Chancellor David Shaw Duncan, University of Denver 

Dean J. B. Edmonson, University of Michigan 

Dr. Alvin C. Erich, Professor of Education, Stanford University 
President C. E. Friley, Iowa State College 

President Frank Graham, University of North Carolina 

President Walter R. Hepner, San Diego State College 

Dr. Merton Hill, Professor of Education, University of California 
Dean E. L. Holton, Kansas State College 

President L. B. Hopkins, Wabash College 

Dean Grayson N. Kefauver, Stanford University 

Dr. F. J. Kelly, U. S. Office of Education 

Dr. W. W. Kemp, Professor of Education, University of California 
Dr. E. Knight, Professor of Education, University of North Carolina 
Dr. Leonard V. Koos, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 
Dr. Charles Lee, Professor of Education, Washington University 
Dean M. T. McClure, University of Illinois 

Dr. Malcom McLean, Director, General College, University of Minnesota 
President Thomas W. McQuarrie, San Jose State College 
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President Frank L. McVey, University of Kentucky 

President Frederick A. Middlebush, University of Missouri 

Dr. J. Pearce Mitchell, Registrar, Stanford University 

President W. P. Morgan, Western Illinois State Teachers College 

Dr. Stuart I. Noble, Professor of Education, Sophie Newcomb College 

Dr. S. Norborg, Professor of Philosophy, University of Minnesota 

Dr. F. P. Obrien, Professor of Education, University of Kansas 

Dean C. H. Oldfather, University of Nebraska 

Dr. W. E. Peik, Professor of Education, University of Minnesota 

President Homer P. Rainey, University of Texas 

Dean A. S. Raubenheimer, University of Southern California 

Dean Joseph Roemer, Peabody College 

Dean Lester B. Rogers, University of Southern California 

Dr. G. W. Rosenlof, Professor of Education, University of Nebraska 

Dean John Dale Russell, University of Chicago 

President J. L. Seaton, Albion College 

Dean W. P. Shortridge, University of West Virginia 

Dean R. R. Shumway, University of Minnesota 

President Robert C. Sproul, University of California 

Dr. Spencer Stoker, Professor of Education, Texas State College for Women 
President Frank Thomas, Fresno State College 

Registrar G. S. Tuttle, University of Illinois 

Dean Gordon Watkins, University of California 

Dr. F. J. Weersing, Professor of Education, University of Southern California 
President Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College 

President Arthur C. Willard, University of Illinois 

Dr. Ben D. Woods, Research Professor, Columbia University 

Dean George A. Works, University of Chicago 

Dr. C. G. Wrenn, Professor of Education, University of Minnesota 

Dr. W. L. Wrinkle, Professor of Education, Colorado State College of Education 


Letters and questionnaires were mailed to each juror requesting 
him to express a personal opinion on each of the seven policies listed 
by checking his agreement, indecision, or disagreement in the space 
provided following each statement in the questionnaire. The ques- 
tionnaire used in the original survey, however, asked the officers of 
admission of each participating institution to state the institutional 
practice followed in his institution in regard to the policies under 
examination. In other words, the present study attempts to determine 
what policies, as seen through the eyes of impartial jurors, senior 
colleges should be following in regard to accepting transfer credit 
from junior colleges. The original survey attempted to ascertain what 
policies are being followed. 


RESPONSE AND GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF JURORS 


Returns were received from fifty-four of the sixty-six jurors, ap- 
proximately eighty-two per cent of the jurors suggested on the orig- 
inal list. 

Twenty states and the District of Columbia are represented in the 
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geographical distribution of responding jurors. Eight states (Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
and Texas) lie west of the Mississippi River. The remaining twelve 
states (Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, and West 
Virginia) and the District of Columbia lie east of the Mississippi. The 
reports from jurors residing in western states number twenty-nine; 
twenty-five jurors reported from eastern states. Thus, though there 
are more states from the eastern than from the western half of the 
nation represented in this report, the actual number of jurors report- 
ing from the western states exceeds the number of jurors from the 
eastern states by four. 

The fifty-four reporting jurors are representatives from the facul- 
ties of thirty-eight different colleges and universities, twenty-three 
of which are public institutions. These thirty-eight colleges and uni- 
vetsities have a combined enrolment of about 321,090 students, of 
which 176,690 are registered in publicly supported institutions of 
higher learning and the remaining 144,400 in privately controlled 
institutions. 

While no attempt was made to include jurors from every type of 
college and university, nevertheless the jurors reporting represent a 
composite point of view, including opinions from educators affiliated 
with state universities, private colleges and universities, colleges for 
men, colleges for women, and co-educational colleges. A wide varia- 
tion in the size of student body is also apparent, ranging from ap- 
proximately 700 in the case of Sophie Newcomb College to 40,000 
for Columbia and New York Universities. 

The fifty-four jurors whose verdicts are reported in this study 
include four presidents of universities, seven college presidents, seven- 
teen deans, two registrars, and twenty-four college professors. It is 
therefore evident that the jury consists of educators with a rather 
wide variety of professional duties and responsibilities. It must be 
granted that there is no unimpeachable method of selecting a jury, 
but it seems to the writer that the jury employed in this study in- 
cludes a sufficient range of geographical, institutional, and profes- 
sional variety to make its opinion carry marked authority. 


ANALYSIS OF RETURNS 


Items A and B of the questionnaire call for the name, title or 
position, and institution (together with location, approximate en- 
rolment, and support) of each of the jurors. Item C asks the juror 
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if his name may be used in making a report of this study. Although 
several of the jurors did not grant specific permission to use their 
names, only 2 specifically requested that their names not be used. Of 
the remaining 52, 40 approved the use of their names in connection 
with the study; the remaining 12 did not answer the question. 

The remaining items consist of statements of seven policies or 
practices as determined in the original questionnaire. After each of 
these statements, three blank parentheses (labeled respectively 
“Agree,” “Undecided,” and ‘‘Disagree’’) are provided for the juror 
to indicate by marking with an (>) the point of view which best 
reflects his personal opinion in respect to the policy under considera- 
tion. 

In order to arrive at an index rating for each of the policies listed, 
the following numerical values were assigned to each of the three 


ratings: 
I nk cecatsniennniae sats +1 
EE axnend eeeeameaniass 0 
ND kis ccnnsnecavapenase —1 


In order to compute the index rating for each policy, it is necessary 
only to assign positive values to the ratings under “Agree,” zero 
values to the ratings under “Undecided,” and negative values to the 
totals under “Disagree.” The algebraic sum of the three totals is 
then divided by the total number of ratings made of the entire item. 
Thus in Table I the index rating for item 1-a is computed as follows: 


ye) ere er errr. +21 
“Uadecided” (4) 2... s0css00s 0 
“emg” (1D) 6 soccscseves —19 
(Total number ratings 44) .......... + 2 


(Algebraic sum of assigned values) 


The quotient obtained by dividing 4-2 by 44, the total number of 
responses to Item 1, is +-.045, a positive value measuring the degree 
of approval given Item 1-a by the 44 jurors who responded to this 
item. Index ratings of all the other items have been computed in 
like manner. Naturally, a positive index rating will indicate approval 
of the policy. A negative index rating will indicate disapproval. The 
following table gives the number of responses and the index rating 
for each item of the questionnaire: 
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TABLE I 
Jurors’ Opinions or Certain TRANSFER Pouicigs wiTH ACCREDITED JUNIOR COLLEGES 
ITEM No. or Semester Hours “AGREE” Presa: nee big INDEX 
No. ACCEPTABLE (+1) (0) (—1) | sronens RatING 
1a | Not more than 60 aI 4 19 44 + .045 
1b | From 60-65 23 5 20 48 + .062 
1c | From 65-70 7 7 28 42 —.50 
1d | No limit 10 fe) 35 45 —.55 
2 | Acceptance for elective credit all 42 7 5 54 +.72 
courses completed with “C™ aver- 
age 
3 Transfer’s opportunity for honors 50 2 2 54 +.89 
4 | Evaluation of college transcripts 47 4 2 53 + .85 
identical with senior-college tran- 
scripts 
5 | Junior-college preparation equal 41 7 4 52 +.71 
to that of senior college training 
6 | Allowing face value for all aca- 40 7 7 54 +.61 
demic courses 
7 | Acceptance of “en bloc” credit 31 5 17 53 +.26 
from junior college graduates 























Number of Semester Hours Accepted from Accredited Junior Colleges 
(Item 1) 


Table I shows the number and nature of responses received from 
the 54 jurors on each of the 4 sub-heads of Item 1, which deals with 
the number of semester hours which a senior college should be wiill- 
ing to accept from an accredited junior college. Of the 44 jurors re- 
sponding to Item 1-a, 21, or approximately fifty per cent, agreed, 4 
were undecided, and 19 disagreed that a senior college should accept 
no more than 60 semester hours of transfer credit from an accredited 
junior college. Item 1-b shows 23 agreements, 5 undecided opinions, 
and 20 disagreements to the statement that a senior college should 
accept from 60 to 65 semester hours from a junior college. The 
index ratings for Items 1-a and 1-b are +.045 and +.062 re- 
spectively. Thus it may be concluded that 44 of the 54 jurors are 
about equally divided as to whether 60 or 65 semester hours should 
be set as a limit on the number of semester hours acceptable from 
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junior-college transfers. The weight of opinion appears to be slightly 
in favor of the higher limit (60 to 65 semester hours), since 23 
agreed with this figure as compared to 21 who favored the 60 semes- 
ter hour limit. Seven jurors indicate in Item 1-c that they would be 
willing to accept 65-70 semester hours, but the negative index rating 
of this item (—.50) shows that relatively few of the jurors are in 
agreement with the 70-hour limit. Likewise the still lower negative 
index rating of —.55 for Item 1-d evidences the fact that there is 
still more marked disagreement among the jurors in respect to the 
idea of removing the limit for the number of transfer hours accepted 
from a junior college, even if the transfer is required to fulfill the 
residence and degree requirements of the receiving institution. 

It is significant however, to point out that apparently 40 of the 54 
jurors, or seventy-four per cent, favor the acceptance of more than 
60 semester hours of transfer credit. This figure exceeds by eighteen 
per cent that shown in the results on a similar item in the first 
questionnaire in which the tabulation of Item 1 shows that 66 of 
103, or only about fifty-six per cent of the institutions reporting, 
were willing to accept more than 60 semester hours from a junior 
college. It is evident that the jurors responding to the present ques- 
tionnaire are decidedly more liberal in their ideas of how much 
credit should be accepted from a junior college than were the ad- 
mission officials who participated in the original study. 


Acceptance for Elective Credit of All Courses Completed with a 
“C” Average 
(Item 2) 


All 54 jurors responded to Item 2, which states that a senior col- 
lege should be willing, within the limits set under Item 1, to accept 
at least as elective credit all academic courses completed with a “C’” 
average, even though an identical course is not offered in the receiv- 
ing institution. Of these 54 responses, 42, or eighty per cent, indicate 
agreement, 7 indecision, and 5 disagreement with the policy stated. 
The high positive index rating of +-.72 suggest that there is decidedly 
more uniform agreement among the jurors on Item 2 than on Item 
1. In fact, the 5 jurors expressing definite disagreement to Item 2 
constitute only about nine per cent of the total number of jurors, as 
compared to sixteen per cent of the total number of admissions’ off- 
cers who expressed definite disagreement on the same item in the 
original questionnaire. The jurors on the whole may therefore be 
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said to be slightly more liberal in regard to the acceptance of elective 
credit than were the registrars and admission officials responding to 
the earlier questionnaire. 


A Transfers Opportunity for Honors in Receiving Institutions 
(Item 3) 


Only 2 of the 54 responses to Item 3, or approximately four per 
cent, express definite disagreement to the suggestion that a junior- 
college transfer should be allowed the same opportunity for honors 
as is allowed a transfer from another senior college. The index rating 
of +.89 is higher than for any other item of the questionnaire. It 
may therefore be concluded that the jurors are in more complete 
agreement on this policy than on any other item of the questionnaire. 
In the first questionnaire, 7 of 105, or slightly more than six per cent 
of the total number of responses, indicated disagreement with the 
same policy. Admission officers as well as jurors appear to be almost 
unanimous in this willingness to allow transfers from junior colleges 
opportunities for honors. 


Use of Same Method in Evaluating Transcripts of Both Junior- 
and Senior-College Tranfers 
(Item 4) 


Opinions of the jurors were asked on the policy of evaluating 
transcripts of junior-college transfers exactly as transcripts of senior- 
college transfers are evaluated. Of the 53 replies to this item, 47 
express agreement, 4 indecision, and 2 disagreement. The rating 
index of +.85 is the second highest of any of the items. The fact 
that only 2 of the 53, or less than four per cent of the responses, 
express disagreement tends to qualify slightly the results shown on 
the same policy in the original survey, which showed that of 108 
replies all were in agreement. It may be safely said, however, that 
ninety-five per cent of our senior institutions make no discrimination 
against junior-college transfers as compared with transfers of like 
classification from other senior colleges. 


Success of Junior-College Preparation 
(Item 5) 


Item 5 offers the jurors an opportunity to express an opinion as 
to whether or not junior-college graduates are in general prepared to 
compete scholastically with transfer students who complete their 
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freshman and sophomore years in four-year institutions. Fifty-two 
jurors reacted to this item, and 41, or eighty per cent, were in agree- 
ment, 7 were undecided, and 4 were in disagreement. The index 
rating (+.71), together with the percentage of agreement (80 per 
cent) tends to confirm the results of the former investigation, which 
shows 73 of 107 replies (68 per cent) in agreement with the concept 
that junior-college graduates are able to compete scholastically with 
students of like classification transferring from senior colleges. Conse- 
quently, both surveys may be said to substantiate the claim of junior 
colleges that they are able to afford their students scholastic training 
equivalent to that offered in the freshman and sophomore years of 
senior colleges. 


Allowing Face Value for all Academic Courses 
(Item 6) 


Item 6 states the following policy: Senior colleges should allow 
face value for an academic course transferred from a junior college, 
even if a similar course offered in the receiving institution carries 
less credit in semester hours, provided the transfer has actually spent 
the requisite clock hours in acquiring the credit. A majority (40) of 
the 54 replies to this item expressed agreement. Of the remaining 
14, 7 expressed indecision and 7 disagreement. The index rating 
(+.61), as well as the percentage of agreement (74 per cent), sug- 
gests that the jurors would be more liberal than officers of admission 
in evaluating academic courses transferred from junior colleges, even 
when similar courses are not offered in the receiving institutions. The 
percentage of agreement on the same item in the first study was 
approximately fifty per cent, or about twenty-four per cent less than 
the percentage of agreement in the present report. 


Acceptance of "en bloc’ Credit from Junior Colleges 
(Item 7) 


Item 7 invites the jurors to express an opinion on whether or not 
a senior college should be willing to allow at least 60 semester hours 
of ‘en bloc’ credit to graduates of junior colleges, provided that 
such transfers complete with a ‘““C”’ average 30 semester hours of 
advanced work in the receiving institution. The results on this item 
of the questionnaire show about a ten per cent variation from the 
practices followed by registrars and admission offcials participating 
in the original study. Of the 53 jurors reporting on Item 7 of the 
present questionnaire, 31, or approximately sixty per cent, agreed 
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that senior colleges should accept at least 60 semester hours of ‘‘en 
bloc” credit from junior-college graduates under the conditions speci- 
fied. In the original study, 57 of the 119 reporting officials (fifty per 
cent), disapproved the “en bloc” plan of granting credit to junior- 
college transfers. In the original survey, however, 23 reporting offi- 
cials evaded the question or were non-committal in their answers, 
whereas in the present survey there is no opportunity to evade the 
issue except by registering ‘‘undecided.” Only 5 of the 53 jurors 
availed themselves of this opportunity. The remaining 17 jurors 
disagreed with the policy of allowing ‘‘en bloc’’ credit as specified. 
The low index rating for this item (-+-.26) indicates that the grant- 
ing of “en bloc’ credit is regarded as a dubious practice by the jurors 
as well as by officers of admission. 


SUMMARY AND COMPARISON OF THE TWO STUDIES 


The following table shows the percentages of agreement between 
the findings obtained on the seven policies examined in this study 
as compared with identical policies as revealed in the original ques- 
tionnaire: 











TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE OF PERCENTAGE OF VARIATION IN 
Item No. AGREEMENT IN AGREEMENT IN PERCENTAGE OF 
First SuRVEY PreseNT SURVEY AGREEMENT 

I 56% 747 +18% 
2 737% 80% + 7% 
3 94% 96% + 2% 
4 100% 8% — 2% 
5 68% % +12.% 
6 50% 7470 +24% 
7 50% 60% +10% 














It is evident from Table II that a re-submission of certain transfer 
policies as determined in the former study to a jury nominated by 
seven senior-college educators has resulted in blanket approval of the 
seven policies under scrutiny. In only one case (Item 4) does the 
composite judgment of the jury show a slight variation in opinion 
as compared with the institutional practices reported by senior-college 
officers of admission in the original investigation. In six of the seven 
policies under examination, the jurors have proved to be more liberal 
than the admissions’ officers. 

The principal variation in opinion may be summarized as follows: 

1. Seventy-four per cent of the jury believe that a senior college 
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should accept more than 60 semester hours of transfer credit from a 
junior college (Item 1). Only fifty-six per cent of the colleges co- 
operating in the first study signified a willingness to accept more than 
60 hours. 

2. Eighty per cent of the jurors indicate that they would be will- 
ing to accept at least as elective credit a/] academic junior-college 
courses completed with a “‘C’”’ average. Only seventy-three per cent of 
the officials reporting in the first study followed this practice in 
evaluating junior-college transcripts (Item 2). 

3. There is practically the same agreement among the jurors and 
the admissions’ officers on the question of allowing junior-college 
transfers the same opportunities for honors as are allowed transfers 
from other senior colleges. Ninety-four per cent of the admission 
officials agreed with this policy. Ninety-six per cent of the jurors also 
approved it (Item 3). 

4. All the admissions’ officers, according to the first study, evaluate 
transcripts from junior-college graduates exactly as they do those 
from senior colleges. Ninety-eight per cent of the jurors approved 
this policy (Item 4). 

5. Eight of every 10 jurors believe that junior-college graduates 
are in general prepared to compete scholastically with other transfer 
students who complete their freshman and sophomore years in four- 
year institutions. Only sixty-eight per cent of the officials co-operating 
in the original survey expressed a similar opinion (Item 5). 

6. According to institutional practice as reported by registrars and 
deans in the earlier inquiry, fifty per cent of the senior colleges allow 
face value for an academic course transferred from a senior college 
if a similar course offered in the receiving institution carries less 
credit in semester hours. Nearly three-fourths of the jury approved 
this policy (Item 6). 

7. Granting of ‘“‘en bloc” credit to junior-college graduates was 
approved by only fifty per cent of the institutions reporting in the 
first investigation. Approximately sixty per cent of the jury approved 
this practice (Item 7). 

As a general summary, it may be remarked that senior-college 
presidents, deans, and professors of education appear to be more 
charitable in their attitude toward accepting transfer credit from 
junior colleges than are the admissions’ officers of four-year institu- 


tions. 
—Volume 16, Number 1 




















THE HUMAN TOUCH IN ADMINISTRATION’ 
EzRA L. GILLIs 


T IS MY purpose to take you away from the technical and profes- 
I sional phases of the registrar's work, to make room for life, and 
to create a greater interest in others—the basis for right human rela- 
tions as well as for better and happier registrars. 

To do this, let us focus our attention on that which makes for a 
richer, fuller life. Eliminate those things about which we spend most 
of our time talking, such as the president’s lack of interest in financ- 
ing our program, the dean’s infringement upon our territory, the 
delinquent students, and professors’ late reports. Let us come at once 
to our biggest problem, ourselves, and again pass by the things we 
give the most time to, our general education, our technical and pro- 
fessional training. 

This is not minimizing the things that we are omitting. We must 
have them, but we must be some one who, if all this training were 
taken away, would still have left something the people would re- 
spect. This is what we want to talk about today. 

The human relation in administration is a more important prob- 
lem than many of us think. The value of an individual or of a depart- 
ment is in proportion to the contribution made to the objective of the 
institution. It is fatal to think of your work as being unrelated to that 
objective. Imagine the confusion of an orchestra that is not attuned 
to some central instrument! 

Did you ever try to define the objective of your department or of 
your institution? It is not an easy task. President Lowell, in his in- 
augural address, stated that the objective of the Harvard undergradu- 
ate work is “not to produce hermits, each imprisoned in the cell of his 
own intellectual pursuits, but men fitted to take their places in the 
community and live in contact with their fellow men.” 

Was there ever a time in the world that this would seem more im- 
portant than now? 

In our study of this problem, I want to take you on a familiar jour- 
ney among the patrons, the faculty and the students. They represent 


*This paper is reprinted from a stenotypist’s report upon the request of several 
persons who attended the luncheon for new registrars at the St. Louis meeting of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars. The human point of view, which 
is so ably presented by the speaker, would be destroyed by an editor's pencil. 
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every phase of human endeavor and all stages of life. This will help 
us to understand why our problem is what it is. 

None of us is free from the deflecting forces of our experience, 
our education and our interest. Let me give you just one example. 
I was down in South Carolina two years ago talking to three profes- 
sors and I had just related the incident of a man, buried in South Caro- 
lina, who had stipulated in his will that they include on his tomb- 
stone that he was with Sherman on his march to the sea. Well, all 
three asked the same question at the same time: ‘‘Where is he buried?” 
That was out of the South’s bitter experience. 

We can’t do anything about people’s experiences, at least not much. 
It affects their judgment and it makes some of our problems. 

For the effect of what people’s training has been, or what they 
are used to, here is a simple illustration. When I was a boy, the 
women wore long skirts and had to put braid on the bottom to keep 
them from fraying out on the streets as they walked along. Mother 
allowed me to go to Louisville to visit her brother. He said, “Ezra, 
let’s take a walk.’ He took me to the Buckingham Theatre. You 
don’t know what that was, but it was a place where women wore 
short skirts on the stage, very short skirts, but they also wore tights. 
That would be a very tame affair now; it wouldn’t be of any interest. 
But that night as I was going to bed in a room next to where Uncle 
Sam and Aunt Settie slept, I heard her say, “Sam, where did you take 
Ezra tonight?” 

And he said, in a very humble tone, “Buckingham.” 

She said a good many things, but the first thing she said was, “If 
I had known what you two wanted, I would have shown you my legs 
and I would have taken that money and hired my washing done.” 

We may omit examples of conflicting interests; you are familiar 
with it in your own institution, but I would like to mention one thing, 
the sin that many of us commit. We become interested in getting 
credit for something we say or do. This is a kind of a selfish interest. 
There is only one quotation I keep under the glass on my desk. I try 
to read it every day: ‘“‘We can do a lot of good in the world if we 
don’t care who gets the credit.” Now, if you don’t think that is 
hard to live up to, try it. If you are more interested in your task than 
you are in yourself, when you lay down your work, you ought to be 
happy if some one says, ‘Well, it is getting along better now than it 
did with you.” That is a pretty difficult standard for most of us. 


* George O. Foster. 
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A lesson was impressed on me in 1913 en route to the Registrars’ 
Convention at Salt Lake City. The train on which we were riding 
was derailed and rolled down an embankment. In just a few minutes 
after the wreck, the people there were divided into two groups, with- 
out regard to their station in life. Here was one division standing off 
thinking only of themselves and looking out into space. The sight 
of the dead and the groans of the dying seemed to have little effect on 
them. They were thinking of themselves and their minor injuries and 
whether they had accident insurance or not. 

But there was another group, thinking of others. I saw an old 
woman running from a little cabin tearing up a sheet as she came 
along, making bandages. I saw a priest walking from one injured 
person to another, taking messages. I saw those that were injured 
trying to help some that were less injured. I walked up to the fire- 
man, who was scalded so badly that his flesh was sticking to his 
clothing, and he said, “Don’t bother with me; please go and help 
the engineer.” 

It occurred to me then that there is something basic in life that 
makes us what we are, that determines what we will do in a crisis, 
for “it is in a storm that we show our linings.” 

Now, I don’t think it makes much difference whether you are hot 
tempered or any other little thing like that. Senator Fremont’s biogra- 
pher said of him, ‘'He is hot headed but he is never base.” People soon 
get your measure as to what you really are. There are two questions 
to which I want to call your attention. That basic element, can it be 
defined? Can it be cultivated and built into people? 

We may not be able to define it so it will mean the same to all 
of us, just as we may not be able to make a mathematical line or a 
perfect cube. But we can have an ideal. With some, this may be called 
our standard of values, with others, appreciation of that which is 
highest and noblest in the human mind. Too, it may be our reaction 
to certain fundamental laws governing human conduct. 

A good teacher tries to build into his students a desire to be some- 
thing worth while. With some students, this is a small problem, but 
with students of low ideals it is very difficult. Let me give you one 
or two examples of the latter. 

Right after an election, in a conversation, a chap said, ‘I would 
just like to find an honest man.” 

I said, ““What do you call an honest man?”’, 

He said, “A fellow who will stay bought.” 

I was talking to a student the second semester and said, “I have 
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looked at your record; you failed the first semester; you are failing 
the second. Now, what is the matter with you? I can’t be of any help 
to you unless you will tell me what your problem is.” 

He said, “Well, I’ll tell you. I was getting married the first semes- 
ter and I was getting a divorce the second semester. It just looks like 
there is always some little something coming up to keep my mind 
off my work.” 

There are numerous examples of difficult cases. There are other 
cases that are more responsive and I will give you just one of these. 
Early in the semester when I was at Minerva College, an old woman 
who lived near the campus came to me and said the boys were taking 
her pears. She wanted them punished, for they had been troubling 
her four or five years. 

“Well,” I said, “I will see what I can do.” 

That afternoon the boys were asked to remain, and there were 
about twenty. The usual trouble with discipline is that people do 
too much talking. I just made a simple statement that this woman 
lacked many of the necessities of life, that her fruit was part of her 
living, and if that was taken away, she would suffer more than usual. 
I asked one boy what he thought we ought to do, and he said we 
ought to give her as many pears as we had taken. The rest agreed to 
that. As I was taking their names and the approximate number they 
had taken, one boy said, ‘“‘We haven’t any pears. I wonder if she 
would take potatoes?” This appeared satisfactory, and the list repre- 
sented every vegetable and fruit grown in that community. 

The next morning we gathered them in and I said, ‘Well, how 
do you think we should get them over there?” 

They talked it over and finally decided, since every one had con- 
tributed, they all ought to go. The news spread in town and the 
community lined up, ready to watch. I said, “None of you has to 
go, but if you do go and make a joke of it, it will be a serious matter 
for you.” As they marched out I was afraid the citizens watching 
would spoil what I was trying to do, but they didn’t. The boys marched 
in solemn procession and delivered the fruit. Miss Sue accepted it. 
I was afraid she wouldn’t, so I told her in advance that if she didn’t, 
never to bother me any more. I lived there five years and if another 
boy ever crossed that fence, I never heard of it. 

They felt that they had carried out their own decision. 

In your administration of affairs, unless you change a person’s 
thinking, you haven’t done him any good. When I was a boy, I 
didn’t have respect for the lad who did anything from fear, and I 
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don’t have now. You have to substitute something else in their minds. 
Sometimes this is a difficult thing to do, sometimes not. 

One day during registration, a clerk in the office attempted to get 
a young married woman to write her own name. She had written her 
husband’s name, Mrs. So and So, and she was saying this for her hus- 
band, “That is the way I want it.” I just whispered in her ear, ““There 
might be another Mrs. sometime,” and before I could finish the 
sentence, she was scratching the name out. She said, ‘““Well, I don’t 
intend that another woman should have what I am working for.” 

But you can’t always be that fortunate. 

It is not the work we are doing, but the relation that it bears 
to the objective of the institution. We can think of life as a great 
laboratory dealing with human beings in the same spirit that a sci- 
entist would in his laboratory, watching the effect of certain stimuli. 

No, you can’t change people’s past experiences and their educa- 
tion and these things we have been talking about, but there is some- 
thing that we can do. We can learn to love them just as they are, 
and that is what you will have to do if you live in peace with the world. 

Truly, the only people who are a problem to you among the faculty 
and the students are those to whom the realization that they have 
made a mistake is not punishment enough. If I ever have people 
in the office working with me and they have made a mistake and that 
isn’t all the punishment they need, then I prefer some one else in 
their place. There is never any excuse for being harsh with people 
who make mistakes. 

The Dean of Women came to me one day with a note from the 
President asking me to admit a girl to whom I had refused admis- 
sion. Now, the real problem was that while my visitor was Dean of 
Women, she was soon to become the President’s wife. That didn’t 
present a very easy problem, but I said, ““Let’s go see the President.” 
She seemed surprised. As we walked in, I said, ‘President McVey, 
Lincoln went down in history as one of the greatest Americans, but,” 
I added, “Grant had to keep the wires cut between him and Lincoln 
so he could win the war.” 

That wasn’t anything he could get very angry about, you know. 
I told him there were about a dozen girls of that type and if they had 
to be admitted I could do it without bothering him, but it would 
violate all the regulations of the University. 

He looked up at his future wife and said, ‘‘I told you Gillis wouldn’t 
stand for that.” A harsh attitude on my part might have resulted in 
a different sort of interview. 
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There are some cases where you must change the viewpoint. I re- 
call the case of a young woman who had been refused admission to 
college status. She was, you might say, a half-witted girl whose parents 
were in dire circumstances. She applied for admission in order to 
secure a teacher’s certificate. Her attorney, one of the leading lawyers 
in the state, presented a petition and a stack of letters from business 
and professional men to President McVey. The President, in his usual 
charitable attitude, called me into the office and asked if I did not 
think this was a pathetic case. I asked if he had reference to the young 
woman or to the school children. He shoved the batch of letters over 
to me and said, “Take them and put them away.” 

Your own reaction to certain things sometimes determines the at- 
titude of the other person. I never used tobacco, merely because I 
didn’t like it; it wasn’t a religious principle. When I was about 
eighteen a drunken man on the street in Lawrenceburg slapped his 
hand heavily on my shoulder and said, ‘Give me a chaw of tobacco.” 
I informed the gentleman that I didn’t use it. 

He said, ‘Do you eat hay?” 

I said, “No, sir.” 

“Well,” he replied, “you are no company for man or beast.”’ 

On this matter of behavior, I will say that you ought to conduct 
yourself in such a way that an apology or an explanation of your ac- 
tions is not often necessary. Oh, sometimes you will get in a place 
where you may have to explain something. 

We had an old colored man who acted as janitor of our building. 
When I was getting to look a little seedy, he would try to buy my 
clothes, for he was in the second-hand clothing business. He came in 
one day and, very diplomatically, let it be known that he had an order 
for a pair of pants for a man just my size. I told him I would sell 
mine and bring them to him in the afternoon. At noon I forgot to 
make the change. He came to the office and asked, “Professor, ain’t 
you got on my pants?’ Well, I had to confess I did, but had any one 
been standing near, I would have explained how that had happened. 

You should also keep your task ahead of self. A campaign was 
spoiled once by a fellow who hadn’t learned that lesson. We took 
an active interest in getting whiskey voted out of our precinct. At that 
time it was voted on in the magisterial district. We had a little man 
about so tall, with a high-pitched voice, who was helping me and who 
made the statement that 60,000 died annually from intemperance. I 
thought myself that was pretty strong; I hadn’t heard those figures. 
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It was rather an informal meeting in the school house and some one 
said, “‘Rake, where did you get that?” Well, he felt in his pockets 
and he couldn’t find anything to prove it, but he promised to prove 
it the next Sunday afternoon. Next Sunday afternoon, the school 
house was packed and the yard would hardly hold these people who 
had come to hear the fellow prove his statement. They had some 
pretty sensible whiskey men there. Rake said, “You challenged my 
word last Sunday about 60,000 dying annually from intemperance.” 
He folded a little bulletin up in his hand and he said, “I have ex- 
amined it and, thank God! it is 80,000.” 

There is just one more thing. We get awfully exercised in our 
offices frequently about some new thing coming up. Many of us have 
seen numerous hard-fought battles all dissipated and no one hurt, 
and over problems that no longer interest us. 

I learned a lesson as a boy that saved me from a lot of trouble. 
The roads then were built on the surface. I had never heard of nor 
seen a bicycle. You know these old big bicycles, with the front wheel 
quite high and with a little wheel at the back. I was coming home 
one night and I was down in a hollow and looked up on top of the 
hill to see a fellow suspended in air coming silently and swiftly to- 
ward me with his hands outstretched. I thought he was coming from 
another region, but I didn’t know which one. What happened for 
those few minutes I can’t recall, but I found myself across a high 
fence, over in the field where I watched the fellow disappearing over 
the next rise. I didn’t know until the next morning when I saw him 
on that bicycle what I had seen the night before. 

Most of our problems come from not knowing all of the facts. 

May I express the hope to you folks that your work in this As- 
sociation will be as sweet to you as it has been to me. My allotted 
time as registrar was, to me, a delightful experience; both the work 
and the companionship of this group have been an inspiration. My 
sole purpose in coming to you is to create a greater interest in the 
human element in administration. I will be well paid if but one regis- 
trar goes home with a resolve that “‘when the time comes to lay down 
the work, my office will be better than it was when I took it up.” And 
my last word to you is, when you come to the afternoon of life, your 
happiness will be in proportion to the lives that have been made 


richer by your life. 
—Volume 16, Number 1 








THE UNIVERSITY COMMENCEMENT 
PROGRAM 


WILLIAM S. HOFFMAN 


N AN ATTEMPT to discover how many bachelor’s degrees were 
I conferred by a number of our larger educational institutions a 
number of commencement programs for 1937-1938 were examined. 
The programs were amazingly dissimilar. 

Size alone surprises. The Johns Hopkins program and that for 
Princeton University have the largest pages, each being nine inches 
by twelve. The smallest was that of St. Louis University, with a 
page five and five-eighths by eight and one-half inches. But the 
number of pages gives no indication of the size of the college, for 
Cornell University has a four-page folder, while its neighbor, Syra- 
cuse, runs to sixteen pages. The largest program was that of the 
University of Minnesota with one hundred twenty-two pages, not 
including the cover. 

Not all of the programs contained a schedule of events. Harvard 
University simply lists the candidates for the several degrees, and 
names the orators on the inside back cover, all, including the names 
of the candidates for degrees, in Latin. The University of Michigan 
prints no program of events, but lists the order of the presentation 
of groups of candidates for the several degrees. 

Only one institution, Cornell University, does not list the names 
of candidates for degrees. The University of Minnesota prints a 
statement on the fourth page, preceding the lists of candidates, as 
follows: 

Subject to the completion of all curriculum requirements at the close 
of the spring quarter, degrees will be conferred as indicated on those 
listed below and upon such others as may meet the graduation require- 
ments. 


Also on page 122 the program is apparently called ‘‘the tentative 
program.” Northwestern University states, at the top of the first page 
listing the names of candidates, “Appearance of a name on this list 
is presumptive evidence of graduation, but is not regarded as con- 
clusive.” Syracuse University prints the following statement on the 
last printed page of the program: 
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The official revised list of graduates will appear in the next General 
Catalogue of Syracuse University. 


The program for the University of Illinois has some half dozen 
names added by hand in ink. All these examples seem to indicate 
that the printing of a program that is ‘‘the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth” is a difficult chore, and, in larger col- 
leges and universities, almost an impossibility. At the Pennsylvania 
State College the official program is published two weeks after each 
commencement. Changes are almost entirely the addition of names, 
and typographic corrections of home addresses. When copy for the 
program used at commencement time is prepared, all possible names 
are included, even those for the most doubtful cases, but at the last 
proof-reading names are removed ruthlessly for the slightest shortage. 
Official programs are later mailed to all those whose names may not 
have appeared on the program used at commencement time. 

One item of lesser importance is the naming of the scene of ac- 
tion. Nine institutions give no indication of where commencement is 
or was held. Two simply state that it is “on the campus.” Western 
Reserve has one program for several commencement exercises given 
simultaneously. A letter from the President’s office states: 


For some years Western Reserve University has held a general Com- 
mencement Convocation in Severance Hall, seating about 1,800, and to 
this Convocation are invited all candidates for degrees, numbering about 
1,000, together with the faculty, trustees, and a few specially invited 
guests. At the University Convocation, degrees are conferred en masse, 
and in case honorary degrees are to be given they also are conferred at 
this time in person. Following this Convocation, which comes at ten o'clock 
in the morning, the various schools and colleges hold separate exercises 
at about eleven o'clock at which diplomas are given to the candidates. The 
faculty and candidates of each school or college march from Severance 
Hall to the auditorium arranged for the separate exercises for which parents 
of the candidates are already assembled, tickets of admission having been 
issued to them. 


Most institutions indicate graduation with honors—in fact, of the 
thirty-nine programs studied, only five, those for Chicago, Columbia, 
Cornell, the University of Louisiana, and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, do not list this item. Latin citations are still in the 
majority, but such phrases as ‘‘with honor,” “with distinction” are 
also used. Additional honors, such as election to Phi Beta Kappa, 
together with prizes and awards, are listed by twenty-five institutions. 
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The usual order of the program would seem to be reversed by 
eight institutions. In most cases the first groups to be presented are 
those securing certificates lower than the bachelor’s degree. Next, the 
bachelor’s degrees are presented, followed by the master’s degree 
candidates, and ending with the doctorate. In seven instances—Amer- 
ican University, University of Illinois, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Northwestern University, University of South Carolina, 
Ohio State University, and Temple University—the doctor’s degrees 
are the first to be conferred. At Chicago and Fordham Universities 
the advanced degrees are awarded at separate convocations. At New 
York University the several schools in turn present their candidates 
for advanced degrees, followed by the bachelor’s candidates. It would 
seem to the writer, perhaps prejudiced by the procedure at his own 
institution, that, if he were a member of the audience at a university 
commencement, the granting of the honorary degrees, followed by 
the doctorates, then the master’s degrees, and then the bachelor’s, 
followed, finally, by candidates for various certificates would be 
somewhat of an anti-climax. Certainly, a circus parade saves the 
elephants for the rear of the procession! 

Some programs have items not found in many others. The Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology has an alphabetical index of the 
graduates in the back of the program indicating the degree received 
and the page of the program. The University of Southern California 
has a page indicating on which page the candidates for any one degree 
are listed. The best index is that of the University of Wisconsin, 
where, in the last two pages, all items of the program are carefully 
tabulated, but even in this instance the listings have no alphabetical 
order. 

Several institutions help the bewildered parents attending their 
first commencement to interpret the academic regalia paraded before 
them. The University of Illinois prints a table indicating the “Sig- 
nificance of Cap Tassel Colors,” apparently those worn by candidates 
for degrees. The University of Michigan explains the ‘‘colors dis- 
tinctive of the various faculties, used in the facings of academic hoods 
and sometimes in the tassels of caps.” The University of Pennsylvania 
devotes a full page apparently from University regulations, since it 
begins “Section 1—The following prescribed academic costume is 
ordered to be worn for all appropriate occasions, as indicating the 
several degrees and the faculties to which they pertain.” 
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With respect to the appearance of the programs, some were de- 
cidedly more pleasing than others. 

In general, the program should befit the occasion and should be 
legible and simple in appearance. The program of the University of 
Pittsburgh follows good typographic procedure in almost every de- 
tail. Its richness is derived from its simplicity, formality, dignity, and 
restrained use of color. A good quality of paper such as that used by 
the University of Pittsburgh, Stanford University, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and Princeton University is an important feature. 

The problem of spacing is one which is handled with various de- 
grees of success. Those programs which give the most favorable im- 
pression use white space liberally and avoid crowding of lists and 
margins. The basic progressive margin rule should be followed in 
which the inside margin is the smallest; the top the next large; the 
outside next, and approximately twice the inside margin, so that the 
two adjacent inner margins make one equal to the outside margin; 
and finally, the bottom margin, largest of all. 

The choice of a cover goes far in enhancing or detracting from the 
appearance of the program. Since the cover gives the first impression, 
it is important that it be in good taste, subdued as to color, and 
almost unornamented with exception of the use of the seal of the 
institution. The overhanging cover chosen by the University of Pitts- 
burgh is a point in this program’s favor. 

In these programs there are some features which detract from an 
otherwise pleasing appearance. Improper stitching in some cases 
makes the program bulge. The type of stitching should be chosen to 
meet the needs of the size of the program and the type of paper 
used. The use of rules often crowds the typed area. Generally, on 
adjacent pages, one ruled box, rather than two surrounding the 
printed area, looks better. Also, the use of leaders between the names 
of graduates and their home town tends to cheapen the page ap- 
pearance. In this connection, it is well to guard against making the 
lines too long for easy reading. A program should not be so large 
that it cannot be handled with ease. 

As stated at the beginning, the one purpose in asking for programs 
was to gather some statistics on degrees conferred, especially by types 
or levels. To gather this data it was necessary, in almost every in- 
stance, to count names. In seven instances, however, the figures were, 
in greater or lesser degree, available for the reader. The University 
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of Texas states at the very beginning of the program “Degrees to be 
Conferred (707 men; 413 women).” Following the headings for 
the several colleges and curricula similar statements occur. Columbia 
University, the University of Michigan, and New York University 
give the number of candidates at the end of each division, but make 
no breakdown as to sexes. The University of Chicago, the University 
of Michigan, and the University of Minnesota give a tabulated sum- 
mary of degrees conferred, by schools and degrees, but with no divi- 
sion by sexes. Ohio State University seems to give the most infor- 
mation of this type. An excellent five-page breakdown, in the June 
program, gives the number of degrees by schools, departments, sex, 
and for the several commencements. At the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege no such figures are printed on the program used at commence- 
ment. Some two weeks later, when the official program is printed, a 
tabulation giving the number of degrees by schools and sex, is printed 
on the back cover for reference when questionnaires arrive. Also, at 
the end of each group (as Mechanical Engineering) the total for this 
group is indicated thus: (M-56 W-1). 

The ideal program should therefore be a dignified booklet with an 
attractive cover indicating the nature of the occasion, when it occurs, 
and where. Within the volume a program of the events and a listing 
of the candidates fulfills the purpose of the book in most instances. 

Information as to honors and prizes should be included. Explana- 
tions of the significance of the occasion and its academic costume 
would be frequently helpful. 

Statistical tables for the average person attending commencement 
have little significance, but furnish valuable data for all college ofh- 
cers. 

The program should be, when finished, so much a bit of typo- 
graphic art that few, if any, will be left on the seats or floors after 
commencement is over and the registrar is beginning to think of the 


preparation of the next program. 
—Volume 16, Number 1 
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FACTORS AFFECTING THE SUCCESS AND 
FAILURE OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


T. LUTHER PURDOM 


OU WILL forgive me if you find reasons to disagree whole- 

heartedly with some of my opinions, first, because the chances 
are that our educational backgrounds are quite different; secondly, 
your job is quite different from mine and that necessarily causes us 
to have different problems and to see different sides of life. You 
people were chosen for your particular job no doubt because in many 
cases you did an academic job of teaching exceedingly well and then 
you were moved into this job with added responsibilities. You regis- 
trars naturally have to keep records of all types. You have to make 
decisions about admissions but my guess is that the responsibility is 
going to become much heavier and your opportunities greater. 

My feeling is that the registrars of colleges and universities are 
going to have to face a new problem in the very near future or it 
will be forever too late. Unless there is revolution against our imme- 
diate manner of thinking, I can see no hope for our present educa- 
tional system until it is too late. 

All earlier civilizations have passed out of existence and appar- 
ently in this modern time, with one exception, business organizations 
never change until they are forced to. If you can go back in your 
memory only a few years, you will remember many miles of inter- 
urban rails stretched out in the country. They have almost all dis- 
appeared and the stockholders have lost practically everything. They 
could not see the “handwriting on the wall.” Refrigeration by nat- 
ural or artificial ice also suffered because they could not see any 
possibility of something else to take its place. Electrical refrigeration 
came along and they were forced to change their manner of delivery, 
forced to change their ice box—all at a tremendous loss and in some 
cases complete ruin to the stockholders—because they could not 
change their methods. 

I am not an historian but I think if you study our past carefully, 
you will find that all advances, if we call it advancement, which have 
been made in social life have not been by the so-called educated 
classes but were actually forced on the educated classes. The sad part 
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was that the educated classes did not recognize the importance of the 
social change until the calamity was upon them. Back in the feudal 
system our six-year-old children worked twelve hours a day. Who 
was it who brought about our child labor laws for the protection of 
children? I am afraid not the great mass of educated people. If you 
recall the night-riders in the back section of Kentucky in 1905-06, 
there was a serious social problem, but the educated people did not 
recognize it until the problem was upon them and a difficult one to 
handle. 

If I am not mistaken, we have lived and are living at the present 
time on the psychology of no change, and unless we can shift the 
emphasis in education from the point of view of making the boys 
and girls smarter over to the point of view of adjustment, I think we 
are doomed. At least our form of education is on its way, simply 
because there is not going to be enough money under our present set- 
up to support public education and, in the second place, the taxpayers 
are not going to be willing to support education simply on the basis 
of the argument that education is good for us, that we live more 
abundantly and more fully. 

Last year we spent in round numbers approximately 17 billion 
dollars on institutionalized mental cases and less than two billion on 
public education. The number of institutionalized cases is increasing 
at a tremendously rapid rate. On the basis of the information we have 
from the best authorities, you and I, as parents and teachers, are 
probably responsible for at least half the people who go to the insti- 
tutions for the mentally sick and insane because we do not under- 
stand what their personal problems are and which things are causing 
trouble, still feeling satisfied to teach them Latin and mathematics 
as the case may be, with no thought to the problems which are 
more vital and which are matters almost of life or death. Yet, be- 
cause we cannot change fundamentally, we still base our education 
on the material things, hoping that some good will come from 
it but with no assurances. In fact, the evidence is on the other side. 
We have more delinquency than ever; the average crime age in the 
last two decades has dropped from 21 to a little more than 19 and 
our institutions are constantly kept over-filled. May I ask, is this not 
evidence that your problem and the problem of the colleges and 
universities is going to be a difficult one in the near future? 

We accept counsel of the medical profession as being of real value. 
We see to it that our students have physical examinations and no 
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one objects to that, but a physical examination is not a hundredth 
part as important as an examination showing one’s mental disturb- 
ances and his personal problems such as religious problems, sex prob- 
lems, problems of associates, and many others. Yet, there is evidence, 
as a result of several studies, that 85 per cent of all people lose their 
jobs for some reason other than the lack of knowledge or lack of 
training, which should be almost proof that we should pay attention 
to other things besides knowledge, since knowledge within itself and 
without other fundamental things which go to make success has little 
value. 

Over a year ago, nine people in Ann Arbor and its vicinity com- 
mitted suicide in one week’s time. You people did not hear about it, 
but if nine people had died of smallpox, not only you but every one 
else would have heard of it because we have been taught by the 
medical profession that smallpox is a dangerous thing. Certainly it is 
important, but it is not nearly as important as the condition of the 
state of mind of our people. 

Some two or three years ago, 15 high school students in a certain 
state committed suicide in one month, and with one exception over 
problems which you and I would consider very simple; but to the 
individual it was a matter of life and death. Instead of our schools 
shifting the emphasis over to the question of studying the individual, 
knowing what he has to offer, knowing what his problems are, help- 
ing to make adjustments, the thing we are still trying to do is to give 
knowledge to our children. The statistics just presented pretty well 
prove the fallacy of our procedure. 

If I am correct, some 40 per cent of the incoming freshman class 
at most of our colleges are gone by the end of the second year and 
some of our colleges and universities pride themselves on the fact 
that they have such standards. No one objects to standards, rightly 
interpreted and rightly used, but when we lose 40 per cent of an 
incoming class within two years, to my mind it is one of the saddest 
things in our educational system. It means that we do very little about 
that most important thing in a student’s life, helping him solve his 
problems and making an adjustment to his surroundings. 

I am informed that over 600,000 college graduates are in the 
vicinity of New York City looking for jobs. Forty years ago a college 
graduate was a rarity and practically all of them could get jobs, but 
today the college graduate is a drag on the market. I think the situa- 
tion is growing mote serious. The fact that one has a college educa- 
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tion but no means of making a living, no idea of how to get along 
with people, no idea of how to live in our present world, is a 
serious predicament and may I repeat, that unless our colleges and 
universities recognize that a change is essential I think our prospects 
are very dark. Some of our colleges boast that when a student enters, 
they can predict by means of certain psychological examinations and 
other information what he will do, and I grant you that in many 
colleges that can be done and is more and deadlier evidence that we 
are not fulfilling our mission. The fact that we can predict is the best 
evidence in the world that our institutions are doing nothing for the 
individual. A doctor making an examination might say, ‘Unless 
something is done, this boy is going to die.” Now, the medical pro- 
fession sets about doing something to help him but too often in the 
educational game (some changes have been made) we help him in 
the academic work but know nothing about his early life and the 
things which may be absolutely eating his heart out. To solve those 
personal problems is by far the biggest job one has and to solve the 
student’s personal problems means he is helped on the road to success. 
How much our colleges help is a serious question but experience seems 


to show that little is done in the great number of cases. 
—Volume 16, Number 1 





























OBSERVATIONS ON THE NUMBERING 
OF COURSES 


Jacos I. HARTSTEIN 


XPERIENCE in the evaluation of college work taken in institutions 
E other than one’s own stirs amazement at the failure of colleges 
to have formulated co-operatively a more meaningful pattern of 
identification of such work. Many institutions have indeed worked 
out very intelligent schemes of labeling courses, simplifying their 
own record keeping and doing away with potential confusion within 
and between departments and schools; and others are in the process 
of revising their course numbering schemes. 

Some institutions reserve the lower numbers for required courses, 
the higher numbers for elective courses, and those in the hundreds 
for graduate courses on different levels; others reserve numbering 
segments for each department within a field; still others have either 
substituted the decimal system for the hundreds and use-low num- 
bers, or have supplemented the numbers with letter symbols of dif- 
ferent types. Yet, by and large, the numbering schemes used for the 
labeling of courses appear to equal practically the number of col- 
leges in the country, if a recent survey by the writer of the numbering 
of education and psychology courses in the catalogues of different 
types of colleges located throughout the states is at all indicative of 
the state of affairs in this regard. 

Thus, one finds a 1, and/or 21, and/or 101 course in each of a 
dozen departments in some institutions, and in more departments in 
others, i.e. Biology 1, English 1, French 1, History 1, Mathematics 1, 
etc.; English 21, Economics 21, Government 21, History 21, Psy- 
chology 21, etc.; Education 101, English 101, History 101, Journalism 
101, Music 101, Psychology 101, etc.; and the same course denoted by 
a variety of numbers in different institutions. For example, courses in 
the history and philosophy of education have been found to bear the 
numbers 1, 2, 1-2, 4 and 54, 11a-11b, 102, 11 and 21, 15.32, 4, 
055.1-055.2, 055.5, 11-12, C101A, 255.21-22, 490, etc.; courses in 
educational psychology the numbers 4, 13, 16, 21, 101, 15.33, 035, 
302, 13-14, 31-32; courses in methods of teaching in secondary 
schools 15.60, 18, 32, 61-2, 104, 127.25, etc. 

A review of the development of departments of study in the last 
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fifty or seventy-five years makes the present situation easily under- 
standable. Revision of numbering schemes every few years is ob- 
viously difficult if not impossible and the expansion (or perhaps, in 
some cases better called over-expansion) of course work would have 
been difficult to predict. Consequently, the next best thing was done; 
labeling schemes were broadened horizontally and vertically, room 
being made for subdivisions of and variations from general courses 
which were subsequently established. 

It now appears that the era of course-splitting is—if it has not 
already done so—coming to an end, and although expansion con- 
tinues, it is along different lines. New courses are these days more 
likely to be given in new areas or fields: the arts, radio, television; 
or at least in new phases of the older departments or fields: history 
of our times, contemporary American literature, etc. As far as the 
traditional departments and areas of study are concerned many eyes 
seem to be turned in the direction of integration. Solidification rather 
than further decompartmentalization appears to be pushing forward 
to take its place on the order of the day. And it will be no surprise 
if out of the orientation and survey courses, the attacks on the elective 
system, and the efforts to set up revised concentration and distribu- 
tion requirements, as well as for economic reasons and the re-defini- 
tion of the functions of the liberal arts college, many of our highly 
specialized subject-matter courses will find themselves either “pushed 
up’’ into the university or “squeezed out’’ altogether. 

In any case, it seems to the writer that without in any way affecting 
the content of courses, or the nature of offerings by any institution, 
it should be comparatively easy to work out a numbering scheme for 
all types of courses on all levels uniformly acceptable to all institu- 
tions, which would make the life of evaluating officials much more 
tolerable, and the evaluations themselves more adequate and compre- 
hensive. What is, however, even of greater significance are the other 
possibilities inherent in the establishment of such a system. Why, 
for example, can not such a scheme be formulated to correspond to 
the classification of the major literature dealt with in the course? The 
continuity and interrelationship of all knowledge and the oneness of 
the library and the classroom could not be expressed in a more em- 
phatic way. 

The writer, for example, believes that the Dewey system with slight 
adjustments, might well be used as a basis for such classification and 
achieve these ends; others might feel that the Library of Congress 
classification system is more appropriate. One thing seems certain, 
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however, that a careful and intensive study by a representative group 
of competent persons should reveal the practicability of this sugges- 
tion, as well as the fact that a modification of one of the systems 
mentioned above, using perhaps some parts of the other, could be 
easily adapted for this use. 

Again, let us take as an example several courses in education. 
Courses in the general history of education, for instance, would be 
labeled as 370.9, the Dewey number for education being 370, and 
the form number for history, 9. Variations would still carry the 
number 370, but a different decimal number: namely, courses in the 
history of secondary education would be numbered 373.09 and in the 
history of secondary education in the United States 373.0973, 973 
being the Dewey number for History of the United States. Thus, 
courses in educational psychology would be denoted by the number 
370.15; those in methods of teaching in secondary schools would be 
identified by the number 373, and those in methods of teaching 
specific subjects either by 373 or by the form number, 07—study and 
teaching of the particular subject, e.g., a book on the teaching of 
science might thus be numbered 507. 

The student might thus approach a library collection in a field 
and perhaps browse through it in search of specific material in lieu of 
looking up a few references in the catalogue and set out for those to 
the exclusion of everything else on the shelf or shelves. The combina- 
tion of numbers might also operate in leading the student on to a 
broader concept of the interrelation of knowledge as reflected in the 
combination of numbers illustrated above (i.e. History of Education, 
370, combined with American History, 973, to form History of 
American Education, 370.973). The uniform use of a handful of 
letters and zero which might be prefixed to a course number, would 
easily take care of the practices of institutions to designate courses not 
taken in the regular session and courses given on the graduate level, 
and would identify elementary courses, respectively. For example, 
the letter “‘g’’ might be used to indicate that a course was taken on 
the graduate level, “‘e’”’ that it was taken in an evening session, the 
letters “ex” that such was passed in an extension division, and the 
letter ‘‘s’’ that it was taken in a summer session (s1 and s2 might 
even be adopted in order to allow designation of the intersession, or 
first summer session, as distinct from the regular, or second summer 
session), and, for such institutions as allow credit for work taken by 
correspondence, the letter “‘c’’ might be used to designate such work. 
Zero (0), on the other hand, would indicate that a certain course was 
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considered elementary, or covered work generally covered in such 
courses in the secondary schools. 

Institutions desiring to indicate the semester in which a course is 
given and/or the credit value for the same could still do so by add- 
ing the letter ‘‘a” to the course number, if given in the Fall semester, 
and “‘b,” if given in the Spring semester, followed by 2 or 3 or 4, 
the credit value of the course for the semester. Institutions desiring 
to designate also the year in which a course is offered might use the 
letters a-b for courses offered in the Freshman or first year, c-d for 
courses offered in the Sophomore or second year, e-f for courses 
offered in the Junior or third year, and g-h for courses offered in the 
Senior or fourth year. Thus a general course in the history of educa- 
tion might be denoted as 370.9a2-370.9b2, indicating that it is a 
year course and carries 2 credits each semester or as 370.9e2-370.9f2 
when it is also desired to indicate, for example, that the course is 
largely for Juniors. Such letters and credit value entries might also 
be used in transcripts, permitting the elimination of a number of 
columns usually provided for this information. On the other hand, 
if not deemed advisable, these might be omitted on transcripts, thus 
simplifying the course numbers for this purpose. 

Such a simplified system could be introduced with great ease, work- 
ing few hardships on those having to deal with the changes and their 
implications. What little inconvenience there might be at first would 
be more than offset by the many advantages that would accrue. Be- 
sides the practical advantages to be felt in evaluation, a system of 
this kind could become of inestimable value in aiding the breaking 
up of the present method of segregating knowledge into narrow 
compartments, and in directing students’ thinking away from de- 
partments and courses, and perhaps also credits, toward a compre- 
hensive outlook on the field of knowledge. The advantages to be 
derived in the use of the library would also be many. Among the lat- 
ter, the values of time-saving on the part of the students, a greater 
feeling of at-homeness in the library with less instruction in its use 
necessaty, which are visualized as potential consequences, should not 
be underestimated. 

This suggestion is not made in the spirit of a “panacea for all ills,” 
but rather as one of practical procedure, which is also pregnant with 
possibilities as an aid in the attainment of what is still in the realm 


of theory. 
—Volume 16, Number 1 
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A STUDY OF ENROLMENT FIGURES 


WAS VERY much interested in the article, ‘Figures Don’t Lie,” con- 
I tributed by William S. Hoffman in the January number of the 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIs- 
TRARS. In this article Mr. Hoffman points out some of the discrep- 
ancies that occur in the enrolment statistics as given in the A.A.C.R. 
report and those published by the “Office of Education” for the Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities. I have noticed similar discrepancies 
in two other published reports of enrolments. 

Last year and this year the Ohio College Association has published 
a bulletin, Looking Toward College, which contains enrolment fig- 
ures for Ohio Colleges and Universities. The tabulation in last year’s 
bulletin, given on the two pages following page thirteen, curiously 
enough does not have a heading or any explanation of what the 
figures cover, but the registrars who submitted the data know that the 
figures are for the fall enrolment. Usually enrolment figures are for 
the total enrolment, but in comparing the figures given in Looking 
Toward College with the enrolment report compiled by the ‘Asso- 
ciation of Ohio College Registrars” for October, 1939, one concludes 
that for some colleges the enrolment figures are the total and for 
others they are for full-time student enrolment, while for still others 
the figures vary so widely that it is impossible to know what the 
enrolment represents. 

In the following table, the colleges have been arranged by groups 
so as to better illustrate my point. In Group I are listed the colleges 
which have the same total enrolment in both reports. In Group II 
are the colleges with total enrolments almost the same. The greater 
number of the colleges fall within this group, which would seem to 
indicate that the author of Looking Toward College meant to re- 
port total enrolments. The slight difference in the figures for the 
two reports is probably the result of the reports being sent in as of 
different dates. In Group III colleges are reported with the same full- 
time enrolment. Ohio University falls within this group but the 
outsider may well think that the enrolment reported is the total. In 
Group IV the figures in the O.C.A. report correspond with neither 
the total nor with the full-time enrolment as given in the A.O.C.R. 
report. 
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A Comparison of Enrolment in Ohio Colleges 


Data Sources: 

O.C.A.—Ohio College Association in Looking Toward College 
~—-§940* 

A.O.C.R.—Enrolment Report of the Association of Ohio College 
Registrars—October, 1939 


Enrolment 
Name of College O.C.A. A.0.C.R. 
or University Total Part-Time  Full-Timet 
Group I 
Akron 1640 1640 177 1463 
Kenyon 300 300 3 297 
Miami 3204 3204 29 3175 
Group II 
Capital 760 764 43 721 
John Carroll 662 663 15 648 
Mt. Union 600 598 52 546 
Group III 
Ashland 275 397 122 275 
Heidelberg 389 425 36 389 
Ohio University 3166 3305 139 3166 
Group IV 
Bowling Green 1183 1449 16 1435 
Kent State 2566 2687 251 2436 
Xavier 1475 1285 7A 554 


* While the bulletin is published under the date of 1940, the enrolment report 
is for the fall of 1939. 

+ In the A.O.C.R. report the total and part-time enrolments are given. The writer 
computed the full-time enrolment by subtracting the part-time from the total enrol- 
ment. 

A comparison of the reports just made, together with Mr. Hoff- 
man’s article, again points to (1) the difficulty of reporting correct 
enrolment figures for a number of colleges, (2) the almost in- 
evitability of the publisher misunderstanding and misinterpreting the 
figures, and (3) the wrong conclusions resulting from making a 
comparison. 


F. B. DILLEY, 
Ohio University 
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SPANISH LANGUAGE STUDY 
ON THE INCREASE 


TUDENT enrolments in Spanish language classes in summer school 
S sessions at American colleges and universities showed substantial 
increases over 1939, with still larger expansion in Spanish enrolments 
predicted for the fall term by romance language departments of many 
schools. 

After years in the doldrums, the study of Spanish began to recover 
after the opening of the Pan-American highway to Mexico City in 
the summer of 1936; fall enrolments then showed a definite pickup 
for the first time in more than a decade. A slow but steady increase 
in enrolment in Spanish classes has occurred each subsequent year; 
the average gain was a little over six per cent for the 1939-1940 
school year compared with 1938-1939. 

The gains among the 126 colleges and universities reporting in 
our survey are irregular and widely scattered geographically. Ex- 
amples: at the University of New Hampshire, enrolment in 1939- 
1940 Spanish classes was almost doubled; Harvard reported an in- 
crease of 20 per cent for the regular school year and 25 per cent in 
this summer’s session; at the University of Minnesota, there was a 
25 per cent increase in the regular school year Spanish enrolment; 
the extension school Spanish classes doubled in the past two years; 
Michigan State revealed an increase of 47 per cent; University of 
Iowa, 20 per cent; University of Nebraska, 65 per cent; University 
of Oregon, 17 per cent. Other smaller increases are equally scattered. 
Some schools show practically stationary enrolment in Spanish, and 
a few report declines, but increases ranging from small to substan- 
tial proportions are the rule. 

A number of schools which have not offered Spanish courses pre- 
viously are inaugurating them either in the summer session or this 
fall; other schools are changing requirements and regulations which 
have handicapped Spanish enrolments in the past. Congressman R. M. 
Kleberg, Texas, has suggested making Spanish a required subject in 
U. S. public schools, and expects to prepare such legislation for 
presentation to Congress this fall. 

The University of California has the largest enrolment in its Span- 
ish classes of any school in the United States, with 1,510 students 
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registered for Spanish in the 1939-1940 school year. The University 
of Wisconsin is next, with an enrolment of 1,480. Following in 
order, other schools with large enrolments in Spanish courses are the 
College of the City of New York, University of Texas, University of 
California at Los Angeles, University of Illinois, University of Ala- 
bama, Pasadena Junior College, University of Iowa, University of 
Michigan, and University of Oklahoma, all with Spanish class en- 
rolments of above six hundred. 

Modern-language study has been handicapped in recent years by 
a wide-spread loosening of academic standards and requirements. In 
many cases, foreign language credits are no longer required for gradu- 
ation from high schools, or for admission to many universities and 
colleges. Spanish in particular has been handicapped in comparison 
with other modern languages in the past. Medical schools require a 
knowledge of French and German. In the natural sciences, German 
is the recommended language subject. German or French is almost 
universally required of graduate students working for a master’s 
degree, and both are required to secure a doctor of philosophy degree. 
Music students naturally lean toward French, German, and Italian— 
the languages of opera and lieder. In a number of schools, Spanish 
has not been included on the list from which students could select 
modern languages for graduation credits. 

Some of these handicaps are now beginning to be removed. At the 
same time, Spanish courses are being inaugurated where they have 
not been available in recent years. 

At the University of Maine, elementary Spanish was offered at the 
1940 summer session for the first time in ten years. Ohio Northern 
University will introduce Spanish this fall. Iowa State offers Spanish 
this autumn for the first time in twelve years. Coe College will offer an 
extension course in Spanish this fall, and at the same time is con- 
sidering the restoration of Spanish among its regular resident courses. 
Armour Institute is considering the inauguration of a Spanish course 
this fall. At the University of Georgia, beginning this autumn, Span- 
ish will be included among the modern languages from which stu- 
dents can select required subjects for graduation credits. 

Though a great majority of Spanish students never advance be- 
yond the second year in the study, advanced Spanish enrolments are 
increasing as more students take the language with the intention of 
using it commercially. Furthermore, many such students, upon gradu- 
ation, find that a knowledge of Spanish gives them an important 
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“edge” in securing jobs with American corporations doing business 
in Central and South America. 

Efforts to promote closer relations and better understanding with 
our Central and South American neighbors have long been handi- 
capped by the scanty knowledge of Spanish among U. S. citizens who 
travel or conduct business in Latin America. Representatives of Nazi 
and Italian interests are notably well equipped in this respect. 

The North and South American continents are unique in that a 
knowledge of two languages—English and Spanish—enables one to 
understand and be understood from Alaska to Tierra Del Fuego, 
except in the case of certain remote interior tribes. 

In Brazil the prevailing language is Portuguese, but one who speaks 
Spanish at all well can understand Portuguese, and the Portuguese 
can understand Spanish, so similar are the two languages. 

There are many different Indian tribes with their own tongues and 
dialects in Central and Southern America, yet at virtually all points 
where they come in contact with whites they speak some Spanish or 
Portuguese, so that the traveler can make himself understood. 

To be neighborly, one must be able to talk to his neighbors. There 
would seem to be practical encouragement and real hope for im- 
provement of relations between the United States and its Central and 
South American neighbors, in the growing interest in the Spanish 
language now being shown in this country. 

WAYNE K. KILBOURNE, MANAGER, 
Family Economics Bureau, Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company 


A NEW TYPE OF REGISTRATION BOOK 


R SEVERAL years past an increasing number of students has added 
Fs the problems of a centralized registration system at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. It seemed best, therefore, to search for 
some methods of simplification and a new type of registration book 
is an outcome of this search. 

The first change to be made, however, was to make the physical ex- 
amination a preliminary step rather than a part of the registration 
procedure, thus reducing the congestion in the registration rooms by 
requiring every student to present for his admission there a health 
permit card, showing that he had satisfied the physical examination 
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requirement. Entering freshmen were also required to present a card 
showing their achievement in the English Placement Test. 

A program work sheet was made available in the registrar's office, 
and students and faculty advisers were urged to plan student pro- 
grams thoroughly, and arrange for the signed approval by the faculty 
adviser in advance. A similar program work sheet was embodied in 
the semester schedule for those students who failed to supply them- 
selves prior to the official registration days. 

The former registration book was 3 x 71/4 inches in size and in- 
cluded eleven cards each 3 x 5 inches with an appropriate stub for 
each card, and careful study showed that we could not reduce the 
number of cards in the registration book without seriously impairing 
the efficiency of our guidance program. 

The material previously supplied to each registering student in- 
cluded a semester schedule, a set of printed instructions entitled 
registration procedure, the registration book, and a strip of four cards 
each 4 x 6 inches. 

These three separate pieces of material, any one of which was easily 
mislaid or lost in the process of registration, were embodied in a 
single stapled book of five sheets with the proper stub for each card 
attached. 

The first sheet in the new book form is the registration procedure 
printed on white paper 7 x 11 inches with an order of stations and 
separate columns showing (1) the station number, (2) the room, (3) 
the service at that station, and (4) the students who should report 
at that station. The remainder of the sheets are in colored cardboard, 
planned for a change in color for the first and second semester. The 
second sheet contains four cards each 3 x 5 inches with a stub 3 x 214 
inches. The third and fourth sheets contain the cards which are 4 x 6 
inches with stubs 214 inches wide, and the fifth sheet contains four 
cards each 3 x 5 inches with stubs 314 inches wide. 

The book is arranged with the faculty adviser card and the ofhcial 
program card first, to encourage the student to have his program ap- 
proved officially by his faculty adviser and to secure his section cards 
at once and then sit down and write all the remaining cards in se- 
quence before securing the additional approvals which are required. 

All of the cards are separated by perforations and arranged in a 
sequence which is convenient for writing and for checking and also 
for removal or retention in the book as may be required. 
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The size of the book is 814 x 12 inches, making it convenient to 
carry in the hand or, if necessary, in a brief case. 

The registering student secures his registration material, copies his 
program work sheet on the first two cards in the book, secures the 
official approval of his faculty adviser on these two cards, writes all 
remaining cards, and then passes to the other stations, and completes 
his registration. 

The cards which have not been removed are approved and retained 
in the book at the verification station. There the books are counted 
and then sent to the sorting room to be alphabetized before they are 
torn apart. This automatically fixes the order for each set of cards in 
the books. In the sorting room each set of cards is separated and sent 
at once to the officer for whom it was intended. 

Under this procedure study programs are planned more thought- 
fully, writing on the cards is more legible, information is more com- 
plete and accurate, and orderly files are available at an earlier date. 

THERON CLARK, 
University of Southern California 


MICROSCOPING JUNIOR COLLEGES 


LMOST one-third of the students in junior colleges of the United 
States are enrolled in terminal curricula, mostly semi-profes- 
sional and vocational, says a statement by the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C., based on investigation by its 
Commission on Junior College Terminal Education. 

“Terminal curricula,” according to the commission, “are designed 
for students who wish in one or two years to gain an understanding 
of their intellectual, social and civic environments, to explore several 
fields as an aid in making occupational choice, or to acquire vocational 
training which will lead to employment in semi-professional fields.” 

The report is based on courses for 1938-1939, as given by 426 in- 
stitutions, of which 293 offered terminal curricula. Total enrolment 
in terminal curricula in these institutions was 41,507. 

Mote junior college students are studying business or secretarial 
work than any other vocational subject, the report shows. Two-year 
courses in general business were offered in 1938-1939 by 183 junior 
colleges. There were also 164 secretarial courses, 31 in salesmanship, 
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12 in insurance, 11 in accounting, seven in merchandising, four in 
hotel and restaurant management, four in banking and finance, one 
in business management and one in business law. Total enrolment 
in these business curricula was 14,511. 

Forty-one junior colleges reported two-year curricula in aviation. 
The report did not cover the pilot training courses of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority in 109 junior colleges. 

Terminal courses in music were given by 141 junior colleges, 
though the enrolment in these courses was only 1,409, as compared 
with 1,550 enrolled in 51 two-year courses in general engineering. 

Technical training, as reported, included mechanical engineering 
in 29 junior colleges, electrical engineering in 25; civil engineering, 
16; radio engineering, nine; chemical engineering, eight; building 
trades, eight; auto mechanics, six; laboratory technique, six; oil tech- 
nology, five; drafting, three; mining, three; agricultural engineering, 
two; air conditioning, two; geology, two; navigation, two; and weld- 
ing, one. 

The training of medical secretaries is a new field, now recognized 
by two-year courses in 33 junior colleges. Librarianship is taught in 
47, social service in 28, recreational leadership in 20, mortuary science 
in 10, religious education in eight. 

Police officers are trained in six of these institutions; military service 
is given as a two-year terminal course in three, and civic health service 
in two. 

Four offer two-year courses in printing, three in cosmetology, 
four for parish secretaries, and one in physical therapy. 

Of the fine arts other than music, art is given as a two-year course 
in 97 junior colleges, architecture in 29, speech and dramatics in 20, 
photography in 10, interior decoration in three, and fashion illustra- 
tion and costume designing in three. 

Teaching and Physical Education are two-year courses, the former 
in 138 junior colleges and the latter in 62. There are 106 institutions 
offering home economics on this basis, 86 offering journalism, 59 
nursing, 57 general agriculture, 32 forestry and seven floriculture. 

Terminal curricula in general culture are given in 137 junior col- 
leges. This means, it is explained, that the 6,205 students who take 
these courses, even though they are not vocational, are not planning to 
go beyond the sophomore year. 

Reported by the American Association of Junior Colleges 








ALAN BRIGHT 


LAN BRIGHT, registrar at Carnegie Institute of Technology, died 
A suddenly Saturday, March 9, 1940. He was 52 years old and 
had served as registrar since 1918. He was a member of numerous 
important administrative committees at Tech and was chairman of the 
scholarship and the fees committees. As an alumnus of Carnegie Tech 
and as registrar over a twenty-two year period, Mr. Bright was known 
to almost every student. As former president of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars he had a wide acquaintance among edu- 
cators. 

While Carnegie Tech was his greatest interest, he found time to 
participate in city and community affairs. He was a director of the 
Y.M.C.A. of Pittsburgh, and had recently been elected vice-president 
of the Allegheny County Joint Committee on Scholarship Aid. A 
resident of Emsworth, he served on the school board there and also 
on the board of the Avonworth Union School District. He was an 
active member of the Ben Avon Methodist Church. As a student at 
Carnegie Tech he was captain of the ice hockey team and manager of 
the varsity football team. Following his graduation in 1911 he 
worked as assistant to the sales manager of the Macbeth Evans Glass 
Company. He also was employed by the Westinghouse Lamp Com- 
pany as illuminating engineer before joining the Tech staff. He was 
a member of Beta Theta Pi, social fraternity, and of Phi Kappa Phi, 
scholastic honorary. 

The above paragraphs contain statements of fact but do not—in any 
way—give expression to the desire of the writer to pay just tribute 
to an associate he has lost. It is not easy to put into mere words a 
memorial to anyone who has distinguished himself by years of active, 
helpful service. It is much more difficult to attempt to phrase such 
a tribute when the one for whom it is written was a close personal 
friend. The large number of those who shared a feeling of admiration 
for Alan Bright are bewildered even at this date by his untimely pass- 
ing. It is as though an early report of a tragedy had been received, 
with every one still hoping for a later denial. 

The members of the Association need not be reminded of Alan’s 
pleasing personality, his genial nature, and his constructive interest 
in the work of the profession to which he gave his best. Our good 
will and esteem toward him were demonstrated in his election to the 
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presidency in 1935. This honor was unmistakable evidence that he 
possessed character, ability, and traits of leadership. These had been 
discovered by his colleagues as he was fulfilling many previous im- 
portant Association assignments. 

The author of these lines had the good fortune to share with Alan 
residence in the same community, and employment in an institution 
whose campus all but joins that of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. He had the privilege, therefore, of knowing much more about 
the personal attributes of the man than could be revealed to our mem- 
bership during the brief periods of our annual meetings. Frequent 
luncheon conferences provided the occasion for intimate acquaintance. 
Interviews pertaining to the cases of inter-institutional transfers af- 
forded opportunity for additional contacts. Our mutual interest in the 
Association was a constant medium for an exchange of impressions 
and convictions. Our labors together in civic enterprises caused our 
friends to inquire whenever we were not both present at meetings. 

This personal relationship was the foundation upon which rested a 
warm friendship. The passing of my friend in the prime of his life 
has deprived me of a companionship—the value of which I would 
not attempt to estimate. The only compensation is the memory of one 
whose philosophy and deeds always will be worthy of emulation. 
Alan was a Christian. He attended and worked in his church. He held 
to a high standard of morality and ethics. He believed in honesty and 
fair play. He was one from whom wise counsel and sane judgment 
could be expected. He respected rules and yet had a sufficient amount 
of the human touch either to administer penalties in a gracious man- 
ner or recommend abrogation for good cause. 

In the following manner, President Doherty of Carnegie Tech 
pays a very fitting tribute: 

In Mr. Bright’s death the Carnegie Institute of Technology has lost one 
of its most devoted and beloved officers. An alumnus of the institution, 
Class of 1911, he spent most of his professional life as its Registrar. Our 
efficient system of registration, our cordial and effective relationship with 
secondary schools, and our plan of scholarship administration are all 
monuments to his constructive service. I know of no one who was more 
friendly or who had more friends among all who knew him. 


Alan Bright has left a rich heritage to be enjoyed by those who 
reflect upon his record. He was well prepared for his work. He dili- 
gently applied himself and was a successful registrar. More than that 
—he never allowed the maze of details and procedures to cloud his 
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vision of a responsibility to render a splendid social service to his 
campus community and to the city that he loved. 
J. G. Quick 


WILLARD M. HILLEGEIST 


ILLARD M. HILLEGEIsT died Sunday, June 2, 1940, at the 

Maryland General Hospital in Baltimore. The Washington 
Evening Star reported: “A native of Baltimore where he resided, he 
attended public schools in that city, and studied at Baltimore Poly- 
technic Institute, later attending Maryland State College, now the 
University of Maryland. Later he was associated with the Providence 
Savings Bank in Baltimore and became Executive Secretary at Mary- 
land State College in 1913. 

‘For several years he was associated with the administration offices 
of the college and during the World War he was also affliated with 
the Maryland Council of Defense and the Department of Agriculture, 
but he continued his association with the college. Later he became 
Registrar. 

“In 1920, when Maryland State College was combined with the 
University of Maryland in Baltimore, Mr. Hillegeist was named 
Registrar of the institution, occupying this position until 1935 when 
he became Director of Admissions.” 

Mr. Hillegeist is survived by his widow, Mrs. Lillian Hillegeist, 
and a brother, Charles H. Hillegeist. 

It was my great, good fortune to make the acquaintance of “Hille,” 
as the older generation of registrars all knew him, at the St. Louis 
convention in 1922. In fact, he was the first member of the Associa- 
tion that I did meet, and I will never forget his friendly greeting and 
the generous introduction he gave me to the rest of you who were 
present at that meeting. 

For several years Hille served as treasurer of the organization and 
later as a vice-president. Unfortunately his health did not permit him 
to continue actively in the organization. He had been under the care 
of doctor and surgeon for years, and he spent the last two days of the 
Buffalo meeting in 1931 and several days following in a Buffalo hos- 
pital. Because of this, the doctors would not permit him to leave 
Baltimore for any extended trips. Although he was not again able to 
attend a registrars’ convention, his personal interest in the Association 
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and its proceedings never diminished. Since that time I have twice been 
privileged to visit Hille at his home. On both occasions he has said, 
almost with tears in his eyes, ‘‘I don’t mind so much existing with one 
foot in the grave and with the continual thought that each day may be 
my last, but I do miss more than anything else, and more than I can 
say, the meetings with my old friends among the registrars.” 

In spite of his physical handicap, and few persons know what a 
terrific handicap this was, he continued to perform his duties as Regis- 
trar and Director of Admissions with cheerfulness, with courage, and 
with unselfish devotion to the institution which he served up to within 
a day or two of his death. 

Hille’s death was a real loss to the University of Maryland and to 
this Association. Personalities make educational institutions. A Mary- 
land student publication says, ‘“That feeling of being at home which 
supplants that sense of utter helplessness experienced by every fresh- 
man entering college is due to the merry smile, wholesome handshake, 
and the sincere words of greeting accorded by our Director of Ad- 
missions.” 

It is easy for me to visualize that smile, to feel that shake of the 
hand, to hear that greeting that for a quarter of a century have wel- 
comed freshmen to the University of Maryland. The quotation from 
the Maryland student publication is no exaggeration. I have never 
known a more kindly, a more generous, a more loyal, a more coura- 
geous soul than Hille. He had, indeed, an ‘understanding heart.” 

R. M. WEsT 





en. 
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ne THE QUESTION BOX 

be Eprror’s Note: At the last meeting of the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
an trars, a Canadian registrar suggested the possibility of conducting a Question Box 


through the JoURNAL which would give registrars an opportunity to ask questions 
to which answers could be volunteered by colleagues. 

ta The following questions have been submitted by those whose names are attached. 
If you have helpful suggestions, will you please send them to the inquirer and mail 


siS- 

all a copy of the reply to the Editor of the JOURNAL? 

nin 1. Should credit be transferred for one quarter or semester of a course 
which the issuing institution does not credit until the full year’s work 

to is complete? For instance: credit for one semester of a beginning lan- 

ty- guage. 

“" (Send your suggestions to Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson, Missis- 

7 sippi.) 

sn- ‘ ‘ : ‘ : 

- 2. How can registration data be classified so that the exact information 

a will be available when the many questionnaires come to the office? 

P (Send your suggestions to Hazel Creal, Rochester Junior College, Rochester, 

Minnesota. ) 

the 3. I should like some information on the more efficient systems for regis- 

el- tration in the junior college. 

om 

ne 4. I should also like to receive mimeographed material from some readers 


anes who have made studies of curriculum construction in the junior college. 
(Send your suggestions for #3 and #4 to Mrs. Elizabeth M. Thamer, Colorado 
Woman's College, Denver, Colorado. ) 


5. When a student matriculates at an institution without disclosing his 
previous afhliation or athletic participation, what responsibility rests 
upon the institution which has accepted his records in full faith? 
(Send your suggestions to Father F, F. DuPont, St. Norbert College, West 
DePere, Wisconsin. ) 


6. What policy should an institution follow in giving to and accepting from 
students signed and sealed transcripts? 

(Send your suggestions to Donald R. Ritch, Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio.) 

7. I would like statements of practice and success from institutions which 
gtant credit by examination only without any requirements for class 
attendance or instructional matriculation. 

(Send your suggestions to Estelle Dougherty, Sterling College, Sterling, Kansas.) 
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REPORTED TO US 


— J. C. MacKinnon has appointed Ernest J. Streubel, Registrar 
and Dean of the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, to represent the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars at the inauguration of 
George N. Shuster as President of Hunter College of the City of New 
York. 


Registrars W. C. Smyser of Miami University and H. G. Arnsdorf of 
New York University have been appointed to represent the Association 
at the next meeting of the American Council on Guidance and Personnel 
Associations. 


Secretary E. C. Miller of the Association reports the following extract 
taken from the National University Extension Association Bulletin, Vol. 
V, No. 10: 


“When sheets of reproductions or imitations of typewriting (five or 
more sheets), which are not in the form of circular letters, are bound 
together in book form with two or more wire stitches or staples, they would 
then be acceptable for mailing as third or fourth-class matter without re- 
gard to the number of copies mailed at one time.” 


This statement is taken from a letter addressed to the National Univer- 
sity Extension Association by the Third Assistant Postmaster General. 


The following committees have been appointed by President MacKinnon 
and will serve during the current year: 


COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL PROJECTS 
F. L. Kerr, Chairman, University of Arkansas 
H. G. Arnsdorf, New York University 
L. M. Chamberlain, University of Kentucky 
Miss Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo 
M. E. Gladfelter, Temple University 
J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University 
K. P. R. Neville, University of Western Ontario 
I. M. Smith, University of Michigan 


COMMITTEE ON OFFICE FORMS AND EQUIPMENT 


Charles H. Maruth, Chairman, University of Iowa 
Miss Marjorie Cutler, University of Denver 

Miss Ella S. Dickinson, Mount Holyoke College 
John E, Fellows, University of Tulsa 

C. Zaner Lesher, University of Arizona 

Irvin Hoff, University of Washington 

Grady S. Patterson, Wake Forest College 
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REGIONAL ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE 
Enock C. Dyrness, Chairman, Wheaton College (Illinois) 
H. G. Arnsdorf, New York University 
Leo M. Chamberlain, University of Kentucky 
Allen C. Conger, Ohio Wesleyan University 
S. R. Doyle, Florida State College for Women 
Wyatt W. Hale, Birmingham-Southern College 
W. S. Hoffman, Pennsylvania State College 
E. J. Howell, Agr. & Mech. College of Texas 
E. B. Lemon, Oregon State College 
R. E. McWhinnie, University of Wyoming 
Curtis Merriman, University of Wisconsin 
W. P. Shofstall, Stephens College 


COMMITTEE ON CONVENTION EXHIBITORS 
E. C. Kastner, Chairman, New York University 
J. A. Humphreys, Woodrow Wilson Junior College 
C. H. Maruth, State University of Iowa 


COMMITTEE ON LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 


E. C. Miller, Chairman, University of Chicago 
Enock Dyrness, Wheaton College (Illinois) 

Miss Katharine George, Northwestern University 
A. J. Humphreys, Woodrow Wilson Junior College 
Miss Agness Kaufman, Lewis Institute 

J. C. McHugh, De Paul University 

B. J. Steggert, Loyola University 

Miss V. C. Wickhem, University of Chicago 





D GEORGE D. VAN DYKE, professor of physics at Earlham College, 
has recently been appointed dean of the college. The retiring dean, 
Dr. H. Randolph Pyle, resigned his position in order to become professor 
of mathematics at Whittier College. 


Miss Margaret E. Carey, registrar at Loyola University of the South, 
New Orleans, since 1920, left that position this summer to become his- 
torian of the university. She will have the title of registrar emeritus. One 
of the few staff members to serve the university for two decades, she has 
worked in the administrations of seven presidents and eight deans. 

Her successor is Miss Carmel V. Discon, assistant registrar since 1937 
and a former college and high school teacher. Miss Discon holds a 
bachelor of arts degree from Newcomb College and a master of arts de- 
gree from Tulane University, both of New Orleans. She formerly taught 
at both of these institutions and at Gretna (Louisiana) High School. 


Mr. James A. Gannett, registrar at the University of Maine, has been 
appointed treasurer of the Alumni-Faculty-Student drive to raise $250,000 
toward the building of a new library for the university. 
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Miss Ruth E. Swazey has been added to the staff as stenographer in the 
registrar's office at the University of Maine. 


Twenty-five years of service to the University of Pittsburgh, most of it 
in the registrar's office, was completed by J. Gilbert Quick on June 30. 

After graduating from the University in 1913, Mr. Quick taught school 
for two years. In 1915 he returned to the University and worked in the 
Extension Division office. In 1916 he began his long service in the regis- 
trar’s office. 

This year was further marked for the registrar and his wife by the 
celebration of their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary. The Quicks have two 
sons, Edward, a sophomore in Edgewood High School, and Robert, a 
junior in the School of Engineering at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Quick served as national president of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars in 1933, and as secretary from 1924 to 1927. He was 
president of the Middle States Association of Registrars in 1935. 


Mr, C. D. Riddle has been appointed acting registrar of Furman Uni- 
versity, Greenville, South Carolina, following the recent death of Mr. 
Mendel S. Fletcher, registrar for many years. 


New dean of women at Lander College (South Carolina) is Miss Elsie 
Ragsdale, who received special training in personnel work at Columbia 
University and will direct this phase of the college program along with 
her work as dean. 


Dr. C. F. Ross, dean and registrar of Allegheny College (Pennsylvania), 
an active member of the A.A.C.R., retired September 1, 1940. He was 
succeeded by Hurst R. Anderson, registrar, and Paul H. Younger, director 
of admissions. 


Mr. H. W. Chandler of the University of Florida resigned recently as 
registrar to become dean of the university and will be succeeded by Mr. 
R. S. Johnson, former assistant registrar. 


On July 1, 1940, Dr. Frank L. McVey retired from the presidency of 
the University of Kentucky. Dean Thomas Poe Cooper, of the College of 
Agriculture, has been named acting president in his place. 


The inauguration ceremonies for Dr. Kenneth Irving Brown as the 
thirteenth president of Denison University (Ohio) will be held on Friday, 
October 18, 1940. Dr. Brown was president of Hiram College (Ohio) 
for the past ten years. 


Registrar W. N. Beetham, of Marshall College (West Virginia) com- 
pleted fifty years of service in the schools of West Virginia and Ohio 
when he resigned in June. 
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Before coming to Marshall, Mr. Beetham had been superintendent of 
school at Wellsburg, West Virginia, for seven years, at Carrollton, Ohio, 
for five years, and in the schools of Bucyrus, Ohio, for nine years. 

The veteran educator first assumed his duties at the college in 1924, when 
he took over the post of teacher of extension courses as well as that of 
registrar. 


Registrar J. R. Sage of the Iowa State College was inducted into the 
Twenty-five Year Faculty Club of that institution at the alumni dinner 
on June 8. Registration this past June represented the one hundredth 
time that Mr. Sage had gone through the mechanics of registering students 
at the college. He estimates that he has effected a total of 282,713 regis- 
trations. 


Dr. John A. Greenlee, who has been dean of the Emmetsburg, Iowa, 
Junior College and principal of the Emmetsburg High School, became 
assistant registrar of the Iowa State College on June 1. 


President Charles E. Friley of the Iowa State College gave the com- 
mencement address at his alma mater, the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, on May 31 and was given the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws. 


Mr. Dean Newhouse, registrar of the University of Washington, re- 
cently resigned to become the university's dean of men. He was succeeded 
by Mr. Irvin Hoff. 


On April 27, 1940, Miss Beulah Pocock, registrar at Friends University, 
Wichita, became Mrs. Owen Paul and now resides in Chicago. Miss Iva 
Pickering is her successor at Friends University. 


Members of the Association will be shocked to learn of the untimely 
death of Dean Frank M. Debatin of the University College at Washing- 
ton University. Dean Debatin presided over one of the sessions of the last 
Association convention. He was killed instantly this past summer in an 
automobile accident near Bradley, California. He was a distinguished 
scholar, able administrator, and a courageous leader in the field of adult 
education. 


Lester M. Garrison, president of the Alabama Collegiate Registrars 
Association, was in the summer school faculty of Central Missouri State 
Teachers College at Warrensburg, Missouri, during the past summer. 


Although detailed plans have not yet been adopted, Lehigh University 
is making preparations for the celebration of its seventy-fifth anniversary 
in the autumn of 1941. 


The University of Vermont will celebrate the one hundred fiftieth anni- 
versary of its founding during 1941. In October of that year, the new 
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Charles W. and Anna R. Waterman Memorial, now under construction, 
will be dedicated. The building, costing $1,250,000, will house the ad- 
ministration offices, class and seminar rooms for the College of Arts, 
laboratories for the Engineering College, and the men’s Student Union and 
Faculty Club. 


St. Norbert (Wisconsin) College conducted a highly successful $500,000 
building campaign fund for the benefit of the college and the high school 
during the first ten days of June 1940. 


The department of business at the University of Florida, organized as a 
department in the College of Liberal Arts for nearly twenty years, will 
become a School of Business at the opening of the 1940-41 session. Dr. 
R. C. Larcom, who has been the head of the department, will be the new 
director. 


Denison College (Ohio) received an anonymous gift of $300,000 at 
Commencement time for the erection of a science building on the campus. 
Work on the building has just been started, and a new dormitory and 
dining unit for freshman men will be opened this fall. 


Rochester Junior College, Rochester, Minnesota, will celebrate its twenty- 
fifth anniversary this year. Greatly remodeled and expanded, the school 
will open in September with new courses in psychology, philosophy, and 
secretarial studies. 


The Mellon estate (Pittsburgh), including the home of the late Andrew 
W. Mellon, was presented recently to the Pennsylvania College for Women 
by Paul Mellon as a memorial to his father. At Mr. Mellon’s request, the 
large brick mansion, which contains a swimming pool and bowling alleys, 
will be called Andrew Mellon Hall. Its seven acres of grounds are con- 
tiguous to the present nine-acre campus. Dr. Herbert Spencer, president of 
the college, said the building will become the cultural and social center of 
campus life. 


The student body and faculty of Pennsylvania State College will move 
into a group of fine new buildings this fall. The walls of the foyer in the 
main building have been decorated during the past year with a magnificent 
mural of Lincoln establishing the land grant colleges, painted by Henry 
Varnum Poor, noted Pennsylvania artist. 


Henceforth, registration at Boston University will begin one day earlier. 
This additional day will afford opportunity for (1) an opening assembly 
and greetings by the dean of the college: (2) guidance and instruction 
concerning registration, with students divided into small groups and a 
member of the staff in charge of each group; (3) an informal reception 
following these activities on the first day, under the auspices of the Student 
Association, with formal registration on the second day. This procedure 
was tried in September, and seemed to prove worthwhile. 
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Dr. Habib Kurani, who spoke so ably for one of the sessions at the last 
convention, has been forced to remain in the United States and hopes to 
return to his post at Beirut early next summer. Institutions of higher educa- 
tion will be able to avail themselves of his services in the fields of Psy- 
chology, Philosophy and Comparative Education during this year. Dr. 
Kurani has his undergraduate degree from the University of Beirut and 
his doctorate from Teachers College, Columbia University. His present 
address is Route 2, Williamsburg, Virginia. 





re D. FEDER, secretary of the American College Personnel Asso- 
ciation, reports the following selections of officers for the coming 
year: president, Helen M. Voorhees, director of the appointment bureau 
at Mount Holyoke College; vice-president, M. D. Helser, dean of the 
Junior College and director of personnel at Iowa State College; treasurer, 
James A. McClintock, professor of psychology and director of personnel 
at Brothers College, Drew University; and secretary, D. D. Feder, assistant 
director of the personnel bureau and assistant professor of psychology at 
the University of Illinois. 

The members-at-large of the executive council are: Rowland W. Allen, 
personnel director of L. S. Ayres and Company, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, dean of personnel at Bethany College; Thelma 
Mills, director of student affairs for women of the University of Mis- 
souri; Edith Weir, director of the bureau of teacher placement of the 
University of Southern California; and E. G. Williamson, co-ordinator of 
student personnel services at the University of Minnesota. 


The final meeting of the Conference of Registrars of the Chicago area 
was held at the University of Chicago, May 8, 1940. Mr. E. C. Miller, 
registrar, and Miss Valerie Wickhem, director of admissions, were host 
and hostess to thirty representatives from the colleges in that area. 

Mr. Arthur A. Wellck, a guest at the University of Chicago, presented an 
interesting paper on “The Status of Summer School Students at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago.” 

The following officers were elected for the 1940-41 term: president, 
Mr. J. A. Humphreys, registrar and director of personnel, Wilson Junior 
College; vice-president, Miss Valerie Wickhem, director of admissions at 
the University of Chicago; and secretary, Miss Marie Meloy, registrar at 
Lake Forest College. 

Sister Mary Fidelis, registrar at Rosary College, and Mr. Enock Dyrness, 
registrar at Wheaton College were appointed to the program committee. 


The ninth educational conference will be held this year October 31 
and November 1 at the Hotel Biltmore in New York City. This conference 
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is sponsored annually by the Educational Records Bureau, the Co-operative 
Test Service, the Committee on Measurement and Guidance of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, and the Commission on the Relation of School 
and College of the Progressive Education Association. The meetings will 
be open to all educators whether or not they hold membership in the spon- 
soring organizations. It is requested that advance reservations be made 
through the Educational Records Bureau. 

The following men have already accepted invitations to appear on the 
program: President Dixon Ryan Fox of Union College; Dr. George W. 
Crile of Cleveland; Dr. George D. Stoddard of the State University of 
Iowa; President J. Edgar Park of Wheaton College; Superintendent Car- 
roll R. Reed of Minneapolis; and Mr. Burton P. Fowler, headmaster of 
the Tower Hill School. 


San Francisco was named recently to act as host in the 1940 convention 
of the American Vocational Association, comprising in its membership 
leading educators from all sections of the country. The convention will be 
held on December 16, 17, and 18, and will be preceded by meetings of 
state directors of vocational education December 13, 14, and 15. 


“Education for the Common Defense’ is the general theme for the 
twentieth annual observance of American Education Week, November 
10-16, 1940. This occasion offers an unparalleled opportunity to interpret 
the contribution of the schools to the common defense of the American 
way of life. The daily topics for the observance are: November 10, En- 
riching Spiritual Life; November 11, Strengthening Civic Loyalties; No- 
vember 12, Financing Public Education; November 13, Developing Human 
Resources; November 14, Safeguarding Natural Resources; November 15, 
Perpetuating Individual Liberties; November 16, Building Economic Se- 
curity. 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges will be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, February 27 to March 
1, 1941, according to announcement by Walter C. Eells of Washington, 
D.C., secretary of the association. 

President Robert M. Hutchins of the University of Chicago will be the 
banquet speaker Friday evening, February 28. 

Two topics will predominate in the program. One will be terminal edu- 
cation—that is, what courses should the junior college offer for the student 
who will have only two years of college? The other will be the place of 
the junior college in education for the national defense. 


United States Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker has 
asked the chief school officers of the forty-eight states, outlying possessions 
and territories to re-enforce citizenship education throughout the schools 
of the nation in order to make Americans, young and old, “alert to the 
meaning of events and to the tactics of the aggressors.” 
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Specifically, Commissioner Studebaker urged as practical measures of 
defense: 

“First, we must once and for all eliminate illiteracy. 

“Second, we must vigorously educate the foreign born and foreign 
language groups in the history and principles of American democtacy. 
National and State leadership of organized education in this field is essen- 
tial. 

“Third, we must enable today’s adults to catch up with modern prob- 
lems and to understand them. This can be done through practical and 
systematic study and discussion. Civic illiteracy is an open invitation to a 
Fifth Column of American propaganda.” 


“A Handbook of Higher Education” is the subtitle of American Uni- 
versities and Colleges, the fourth edition of which is now being published 
by the American Council on Education, Edited by Clarence Stephen Marsh, 
it is much more than a directory, containing exhaustive data on higher 
institutions of learning of value in guidance work. It contains over 1,100 
pages and sells for $4.00. 


The Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council on 
Education is extending its activities to include the pre- and in-service 
preparation of college teachers. Director Karl W. Bigelow has selected Dr. 
Ernest V. Hollis of the College of the City of New York to direct the 
undertaking. 

Since 1939 the Commission has been co-operating with thirty-four col- 
leges and school systems and with three state-wide programs in their 
efforts to improve the pre- and in-service preparation of elementary and 
secondary school teachers. Through a staff of ten persons it has sought 
to provide consultant and other services to these indigenous efforts for 
improving the quality of teachers and teaching. In addition to the Wash- 
ington staff the Commission maintains a collaboration center at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for the study of child development and teacher 
personnel. The demonstrations are scheduled for a five-year period, about 
half of which has elapsed. Subject to review, the General Education 
Board has ear-marked for the entire project a series of grants which 
approximate $900,000. 

During the Fall semester Dr. Hollis expects to visit graduate schools 
whose Ph.D.’s predominately go into college teaching and undergraduate 
colleges that are actively promoting the in-service growth of teachers. He 
invites interested college professors and administrative offcers to write 
him (744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C.) of their programs and plans 
and to indicate how he may be of service. It is not the Commission’s plan 
to conduct intensive research but rather to act as a clearing house and 
stimulative agent for indigenous programs already underway. It clearly 
recognizes that the preparation of college teachers is a university-wide 
function. 








IN THE JOURNALS 


“NYA and Certain Student Attitudes,” Erland Nelson. Jozrnal of 
Educational Research, Vol. XXXIII, No. 5, January 1940, p. 360. 


In order to determine whether differences in certain attitudes existed in 
NYA and non-NYA students a study was made involving 847 NYA 
students and 2,908 non-NYA students in four state universities and four- 
teen denominational colleges. Three attitude areas were included: (1) a 
conservative—radical continuum involving economic, social and political 
issues; (2) a religious grouping; and (3) attitude toward the college 
now attended. The data indicated that NYA students are not different from 
other students, except that they may be a little more conservative and 
religiously inclined. 


‘Doctors’ Theses Underway in Education 1939-1940,” Carter V. 
Good. Journal of Educational Research, Vol. XXXII, No. 5, Janu- 
ary 1940, p. 374. 

This is the tenth annual list of Doctors’ theses underway in education 
and includes replies from forty-six institutions. It is to be published in the 
January issue of the Journal of Educational Research, The theses are first 
grouped according to classified topics and then listed alphabetically accord- 
ing to the name of the student, thesis title, institution and major advisor. 
A total of 558 theses are listed. The summary states that, as in other years, 
certain of the specialized fields of instruction are seldom investigated for 
purposes of the doctorate dissertation. It is significant to note that the 
relatively new fields of consumer education and safety education are well 
represented in this year’s list. 


‘Teachers’ Marks—Tragic and Absurd,” Douglas E. Lawson. The 
Educational Forum, Vol. IV, No. 2, January 1940, p. 175. 


It is time that teachers forsake the old-fashioned method of scoring in 
favor of a more scientific device, the author believes. The arguments are a 
summary of earlier studies proving the fallacy of accurate grading. There is 
also a report of an experiment in which papers were graded by college 
students who had been teachers and whose training, environment and gen- 
eral background were almost identical. Any one who reads the article may 
enjoy trying his hand in grading some of the answers to questions that 
are given. Needless to say, the grades given varied to the same degree that 
has been found in so many previous reports. The author suggests the use 
of some of the many objective tests and scales that have been standardized 
as a basis on which to grade students. 
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“Selected References on Secondary School Instruction,” Leonard V. 
Koos. The School Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, January 1940, p. 60. 


This is the beginning of a list of 286 selected readings which is con- 
tinued in the next two issues of the School Review. It is grouped according 
to major fields. In addition to the subject and source of material there is 
a brief statement of the content of each article. 


“Are You Seeking Foundation Aid?” Ernest V. Hollis. School and 
Society, Vol. 52, No. 1332, July 6, 1940, p. 1. 

This article, by the author of “Philanthropic Foundations and Higher 
Education,” is a summary of the principles under which the larger 
foundations operate. These organizations have believed they can perform 
a more far reaching service to society by concentrating their grants in a 
few strategically situated institutions whose influence extends throughout 
the nation. They have stopped making grants for buildings and endow- 
ments, and since 1925 aid has been further restricted to specific research 
or demonstration projects. Surveys, special studies, scholarships for pros- 
pective leaders and subsidies to state supervisors and professors of sec- 
ondary education have been favored by the foundations. They think of a 
grant as through, rather than to an institution. More and more foundations 
are turning to general organizations of scholars, such as the American 
Council on Education and the National Research Council, as agencies best 
suited to transmute philanthropic dollars into cultural influence. A founda- 
tion is, therefore, a poor source of approach for capital outlay, endowment 
or current support funds. Institutions engaged in fund-raising campaigns 
can no longer count on a foundation grant so conditioned that it may be 
used to influence other donors to contribute. 

Several procedures are suggested for obtaining aid from a foundation. 
One approach is to become intelligently informed of the areas of its interest 
and then to seek its aid in those terms. The professor is an institution’s 
best recommendation for a research or demonstration grant. The institu- 
tion with an alert and growing teaching personnel which promises to con- 
tribute to the advancement of the profession as a whole, has the best 
opportunities for obtaining aid. Funds for operating expenses are more apt 
to be obtainable from philanthropically inclined individuals than private 
profit corporations. 

The article concludes with a list of directories of American foundations 


which total 700 or more. 


“The College and the Courts in 1938-39,” M. M. Chambers. The 
Educational Record, Vol. XXI, No. 1, January 1940, p. 64. 

This is an excellent review of Court decisions for 1938-1939 in which 
the issue involved and the results are presented. The article deals with: 
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(1) negro education; (2) financing buildings; (3) tenure of professors; 
(4) faculty pensions; (5) members of governing boards; (6) execution 
of educational trusts; (7) interpretation of wills; (8) subscriptions; (9) 
liability for negligence; (10) transfer of property; (11) exemption from 
taxation: property taxes; (12) state inheritance taxes; (13) federal estate 
tax; (14) federal capital stock tax; and (15) college fraternities. 

In summarizing the decisions the author makes a comparison with the 
decisions reviewed in the Educational Record for January 1939. The ten- 
dency in those decisions indicated closer scrutiny of tax exemptions, espe- 
cially in the field of federal taxation; modification of the doctrine of 
complete immunity from liability for negligence, recognition of the rights 
of negroes to equal facilities for graduate and professional education; 
tolerance toward new plans for financing buildings; modernization of the 
concept of the legal relation between the institution and its teachers; and 
continued favor toward educational trusts. For 1938-1939 none of these 
trends appears to have been reversed. Some of them seem to have been 
accelerated. 

Those who are interested in more detailed review of the decisions for 
the year are directed to the Eighth Year Book of School Law, published 
by the American Council on Education in March 1940, That publication 
also reviewed 300 recent decisions of the higher courts relating to public 


and private schools of all levels. 


“Court Decisions on Teachers Tenure Reported in 1939,’’ Commit- 
tee on Tenure. National Education Association, Bulletin, April 1940. 

This bulletin deals with abstracts of decisions from eighteen states and 
contains nearly fifty cases. 


“A Master’s Degree for Public-School Teachers,” Earl W. Ander- 
son and Robert W. Richey. Educational Research Bulletin, Vol. XIX, 


No. 2, January 17, 1940, p. 48. 

Some states are already requiring a fifth year or a Master’s degree for 
meeting certification requirements for teachers. This movement will no 
doubt spread, leading to the problem of what the requirements should be 
for the Master’s degree under these conditions. A questionnaire from 194 
students who had taken graduate work at Ohio State University during 
the summer of 1939 furnished opinions on whether the degree should be 
entirely in the academic subjects, entirely in education, entirely in cultural 
background, or apportioned among the three. Of the total responses, 178 
urged some division among the three courses with wide differences of 
opinion. The proportion of the total time suggested for academic courses 
ranged from none to 80 per cent, with more than half of the answers 
ranging from 25 to 50 per cent. There was similar variation in respect 
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to education courses, with half of the answers falling between 25 and 40 
per cent. An equal range was given for the cultural courses. Ninety-three 
per cent suggested that the program for the Master’s degree should include 
courses in each of the three fields. 

The study reports definite suggestions which are of interest to those 
who are confronted with the problem of planning the requirements for 
Master’s degree for teachers. 


“Progress in Certification Standards,” Spencer Stoker. Journal of 
Educational Research, Vol. XXXIII, No. 5, January 1940, p. 351. 


In 1930-1933 the U. S. Office of Education made a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the education of teachers. This article reports the changes that have 
taken place in certification since the publication of the National Survey. 
The results indicate a continued trend toward centralization of authority in 
state departments of education, or state boards of education. In many states 
changes in certification requirements may be made without legislative ac- 
tion. There continues to be a decline in granting certificates by examination 
and the substitution of academic and professional training. There is also 
a tendency to discontinue the life certificate. In its stead several states require 
continued in-service training after the highest certificate has been granted. 
Recent certification revision in several states has raised the level of train- 
ing for the elementary certificate. 


“The Status of the Teaching Profession; A report by the National 
Education Association.” Research Bulletin, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, 
March 1940. 

This bulletin is an attempt to gather objective facts pertaining to the 
present status of classroom teachers in elementary and secondary schools. 
It includes such information as: general composition of the teaching 
population; educational preparation and certification; professional expe- 
rience and mobility; salaries and economic conditions; professional load; 
provisions for tenure and retirement professional associations of teachers; 
mental and physical health; and academic freedom. It concludes with the 
summary of certain current trends, both in and without the teaching pro- 
fession, which have a bearing on the future status of teachers. The index 
on the sources of information for the ten sections is of value to anyone 
desiring to study further the topics represented. 


“High School Backgrounds of Successful Men and Women Grad- 
uates,”” John J. Crowley. The School Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, 
March 1940, p. 205. 


This is a report on 78 individuals from a group of 485 graduates of a 
Minnesota high school who were judged to be successful men and women. 
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It was found that nearly half of those classed as successes were of the 
high scholarship level and only one-sixth from the low level. Less than 
one-tenth of the men, and no women, came from the low intelligence 
level. Only three-tenths of the men successes and one-twenty-fifth of the 
women successes did not pursue their formal education beyond high 
school. The high school pupil who has high native intelligence, who uses 
it effectively to attain good grades, who is given an opportunity to de- 
velop leadership through school activities, and who pursues his education 
beyond the high school level has an excellent chance to succeed in post 
school life. 


“Recent Trends in Higher Education,” Ruth L. Higgins. Journal 
of Higher Education, Vol. X1, No. 6, June 1940, p. 304. 


This is a summary of trends in higher education with notation of specific 
institutions in which new programs have been inaugurated. Increasing 
attention is being paid the individualization of education. Another trend 
is the increased amount of conference time devoted to individual students. 
In some schools mentioned there has been a reduction of the student’s 
program from five or more to four or less. One school has a group of stu- 
dents working on a two-unit basis. There is also a tendency to help students 
realize the inter-relations of subjects and avoid the narrow specialization of 
over-departmentally organized subject matter. Comparative literature is 
being stressed. There has been an increase in the variety of subjects offered 
with increasing emphasis on the social sciences and emphasis on the rela- 
tionship of education and democracy. Many colleges have increased the 
vocational and avocational offerings. Most colleges are now assuming more 
responsibility for guidance programs with more of the faculty co-operating 
with personnel and guidance officers. Several schools are adjusting their 
academic and social programs to the individual needs of their students. 
One institution permits the students to make their own assignments and 
curriculums. Another trend has been the planning of a college program 
in terms of fundamental objectives instead of an accumulation of courses 
and credit requirements for graduation. 
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DIRECTORY OF REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 
President, Lester M. Garrison, Snead Junior College, Boaz 
Secretary, Mary McMillan, Judson College, Marion 
ARKANSAS REGISTRARS 
President, H. E. Eldridge, Arkansas State College, Jonesboro 
Secretary, Mrs. J. A. Larson, Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock 
CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, John C. McHugh, DePaul University, Chicago 
Secretary, M. Frances McElroy, National College of Education, Evanston 
COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Mrs. Norma K. Snyder, Colorado University, Boulder, Colorado 
Secretary, Mrs. M. Elizabeth Thamer, Colorado Woman’s College, Denver, 
Colorado 
FLORIDA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
President, W. E. DeMelt, Florida Southern College, Lakeland 
Secretary, Olga Bowen, John B. Stetson University, DeLand 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Agnes J. Kaufman, Lewis Institute, Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer, Blanche Thomas, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston 
INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
Chairman, Thomas A. Cookson, University of Indiana, Bloomington 
Secretary, Mrs. Ruth Deming, Butler University, Indianapolis 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Estelle Dougherty, Sterling College, Sterling 
Secretary, Sister Ann Elizabeth, Saint Mary College, Leavenworth 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, C. R. Wimmer, Union College, Barbourville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jessie Wilson, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Mrs. Ruby B. Pearce, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President-Secretary, John Hoekje, Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Rebecca C. Tansil, State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Hazel C. Quantin, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brook- 
lyn, New York 
MINNESOTA-DAKOTA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Mrs. Hazel H. Creal, Rochester Junior College, Rochester, Minnesota 
Secretary, True E. Pettengill, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Carter Harmon, Meridian Municipal Junior College, Meridian 
Secretary-Treasurer, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson 
MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, George W. Lamke, Washington University, St. Louis 
Secretary, C. E. Evans, University of Kansas City, Kansas City 
NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 
TRARS 
President, Florence I. McGahey, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
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Secretary-Treasurer, Alice C. Smith, Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha 
NEW MEXICO ASSOCIATION 
Chairman, Paul W. Davis, New Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas 
NEW YORK STATE CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS AND AD- 
MISSIONS OFFICERS 
Chairman, Edward J. Grant, Columbia University, New York 
NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, T. O. Wright, Oak Ridge College, Oak Ridge 
Secretary-Treasurer, Hazel Morrison, Flora MacDonald College, Red Springs 
NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, W. H. McCall, Montana State College Boseman, Montana 
Secretary, Miss J. Williams, State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash- 
ington 
ASSOCIATION OF OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, C. D. Perry, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green 
Secretary-Treasurer, L. C. Underwood, Hiram College, Hiram 
OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. E. Fellows, Tulsa University, Tulsa 
Secretary, Anna MacDearden, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Ellen Deering, College of the Pacific, Stockton, California 
Secretary, Eva Blackwell, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 
SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, C. A. Haskew, Lander College, Greenwood 
Secretary, Dora Harrington, Winthrop College, Rock Hill 
TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, F. M. Allen, Baylor University, Waco 
Secretary-Treasurer, Max Fichtenbaum, University of Texas, Austin 
UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Clarisse H. Hall, Weber College, Ogden 
Secretary, Sister M. F. Inez, College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Helen A. Monsell, Richmond College, University of Richmond 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary Baskervill, Arlington Hall, Arlington 
WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, Rev. F. F. DuPont, St. Norbert College, West DePere 
Secretary, Laura M. Green, LaCrosse State Teachers College, LaCrosse 








CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


OcTOBER 12, 1940—Annual Meeting of the Virginia Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, Arlington Hall, Arlington, Virginia 

OcTOBER 19, 1940—Kansas Association of Collegiate Registrars, Mount Saint 
Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 

OcTOBER 25-26, 1940—Seventeenth Annual Educational Conference, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

OcTOBER 25-26, 1940—Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

OCTOBER 26, 1940—Association of Kentucky Registrars, University of Kentucky, 


Lexington, Kentucky 
OcTOBER 31, 1940—Ninth Educational Conference, Educational Records Bureau, 


Hotel Biltmore, New York City 

NovEMBER 6, 1940—Missouri State Association of Collegiate Registrars, Kansas 
City, Missouri 

NOVEMBER 6, 1940—North Carolina Association of Collegiate Registrars, Wash- 
ington-Duke Hotel, Durham, North Carolina 

NOVEMBER 6-7, 1940—Colorado-Wyoming Association of College Registrars, Colo- 
rado College, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

NOVEMBER 6-7, 1940—North Carolina College Conference, Washington-Duke Hotel, 
Durham, North Carolina 

NOVEMBER 6-7-8, 1940—Missouri State Teachers Association, Kansas City, Missouri 

NOVEMBER 7-8, 1940—Association of Ohio College Registrars, Dayton, Ohio, Uni- 
versity of Dayton acting as host 

NOvEMBER 8, 1940—Minnesota-Dakota Association of College Registrars, College 
of Saint Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota 

NOVEMBER 10-11-12, 1940 (Tentative Date)—Pacific Coast Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars—Annual meeting to be held jointly at the University of 
Oregon, Eugene, and Oregon State College, Corvallis 

NOVEMBER 23, 1940—Eastern Association of College Deans and Advisers of Men, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 

NOVEMBER 24-30, 1940—South Dakota Educational Association, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota 

DECEMBER 6, 1940—South Carolina Association of Collegiate Registrars, Coker 
College, Hartsville, South Carolina 

FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 1, 1941—American Association of Junior Colleges, Chicago, 


Illinois 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the 
Editor in care of the Office of the Registrar, Temple University. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, includ- 
ing the address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. 
Extra space will be charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisements the Association assumes no obligation as 
to qualifications of prospective employees or of responsibility of employers. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those 
seeking employment, the association expects that at least some reply will 


be made to all those answering announcements. 





POSITION WANTED:—Young woman desires position beginning fall of 1940 as 
Assistant Registrar in small co-educational college in rural community. B.S. 1930, M.S. 
1938. Major: Psychology. Seven years’ experience in collene work, five as secretary 
to the Registrar, two as Recorder and Statistician. Reply FG, Care Editor, Registrar’s 
Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (4) 





PosITION WANTED:—Young man, 29, married, interested in position as Registrar 
or Assistant Registrar. M.A. in Social Sciences, University of Wisconsin. Five years in 
office and personnel management, and broad experience in research. Now employed 
as Assistant Social Science Analyst and_ anxious to specialize in educational administra- 
tion and research. Reply L, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, Temple University, 
Philadelphia. (4) 





PosITION WANTED:—Young man, 27, single, desires position as Registrar or 
Assistant. M.A. degree. Preparation: Three years part-time assistant in Offices of 
Registrar and Dean; three years teaching Ug ype school mathematics; three 
years in a large business office. Experienced in correspondence, interviews, office 
routine, tests, records, and_reports. Present location, New York City. Reply J, Care 
Editor, Registrar's Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (4) 





PosITION WANTED:—Young man, 34, desires position as Registrar. A.B., Bucknell 
University ; M.A., University of Pennsylvania. Six years’ experience as assistant in 
Registrar s Office, field representative and director of public relations. Reply WG, Care 
Editor, Registrar's Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (3) 





PosITION WANTED:—Young woman desires position in administrative office. 
Has had six years’ experience as secretary to the Registrar and as Recorder of a State 
University. Is now secretary to Treasurer of a manufacturing company but is anxious 
to get back into a college. Reply to LF, Care Editor, Registrar’s Office, Temple 
University, Philadelphia. (2) 





PosITION WANTED:—Young woman desires position as Registrar, Recorder, Secre- 
tary or Certificate Clerk, in accredited college or university. B.A. (Honor Graduate), 
State Permanent Certificate, 1918; M.A., 1926. Major, English; minors, Educa- 
tion and French. Sixteen consecutive years of successful ee in local, standard 
university serving in above capacity. Reply IRV, Care Editor, Registrar’s Office, 
Temple University, Philadelphia. (2 





_ ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Young, married man, 32, four years’ experience as 
registrar in denominational college of 900 students, also dean of men 1940-41, desires 
oor of registrar in more stable institution. B.A. and M.A. degrees in Education. 

eply C, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (1) 
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E. A. WRIGHT COMPANY 


Engravers - Printers - Stationers 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Specializing in the 
FINEST STEEL ENGRAVED 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
DIPLOMAS 
Specimens and special designs 


on request 


Sixty-eight years of continuous service 














Robert W. Kelly Publishing Corp. 


309 Lafayette Street, New York City 


Specialists in 
the design and printing of 


COLLEGE BULLETINS AND CATALOGUES 


Student and Alumni Publications 


Promotion Literature 


Now serving among others, Harvard, New York University, Fordham, 


Smith, New Hampshire and Sarah Lawrence. 
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